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VERY HARD CASH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
—>— 
CHAPTER XLVIII, 

AtFreD Harpie spent three days writhing in 
his little lodging. His situation had been sadder, 
but never more irritating. By right possessor 
of thousands, yet in fact reduced to one suit, two 
shirts, and half-a-crown: rich in intellect, yet 
hunted as a madman: affianced to the loveliest 
girl in England, yet afraid to go near her for fear 
of being torn from her again, and for ever. All 
this could last but one week more; but a week’s 
positive torture was no trifle to contemplate, 
with a rival at his Julia’s ear all the time. Sup- 
pose she should have been faithful all these 
months, but in this last week should be worn 
out and give herself to another: such things had 
been known. He went to Lincoln’s Inn with 
this irritating fear tearing him like a vulture. 
Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, and told 
him he had begun operations in Hardie versus 
Hardie: had written to Thomas Hardie two days 
ago, and inquired his London solicitor, and 
whether that gentleman would accept service of 
the writ in Hardie versus Hardie. 

“To Thomas Hardie? Why, what has he to 
do with it?” asked Alfred. 

“Fle is the defendant in the suit.” Then 
seeing amazement and incredulity on Alfred’s 
face, he explained that the Commissioners of 
Lunacy had treated him with great courtesy ; 
had at once furnished him with copies, not only 
of the order and certificates, but of other valu- 
able documents. “ And there,” said he “lies the 
order; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare Court, 
Yorkshire.” 

“Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred, in a 
fury: “why, sir, he is next door to an idiot 
himself.” 

“What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had 
gone in a passion and indicted him, there would be 
a defence directly; “no malice, defendant being 
non compos.” Whereas, by gently, quietly, suing 
him, even if he was a lunatic we would make 
him or his estate pay a round sum for falsely im- 
prisoning a sane Briton. By-the-by, here is 
counsel’s opinion on your case,” and he handed 
him a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s 
i the concluding words of which were 
these: 


3. If the certificates and order are in legal 
form, and were made and given bona fide, no 
action lies for the capture or detention of 
Mr. Hardie. 

“Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. 
“There goes the one rotten reed you had left 
me.” 

* Singularly dead,” said the attorney, coolly : 
“he does not even say ‘I am of opinion.’ He is 
in great practice, and hard-worked: in his hurry 
he has taken up the Lunacy Acts, and has 
forgotten that the rights of sane Englishmen 
are not the creatures of these little trumpery 
statutes; no, thank you; our rights are cen- 
turies older, and prevail wherever, by good luck, 
the statutes of the realm are silent ; now they 
are all silent about incarcerating sane men. Be- 
sides, he gives no cases. What. is an opinion with- 
out a precedent? a lawyer’s guess. I thought 
so little of his opinion that I sent the case to a 
clever junior, who has got time to think before 
he writes.” Colls entered soon after with the 
said junior’s opinion. Mr. Compton opened it, 
and saying, “ Now let us see what he says,” read 
it to Alfred. It ran thus: 


“There was clearly a right of action under the 
common law : and it has beenexercised. <Azder- 
don v. Brothers ; Paternoster v. Paternoster, &c. 
Such a right can only be annulled by the ex- 
press terms of a statute: now the 8 and 9 Vic- 
toria, cap. 100, sect. 99, so annuls it, as against 
the madhouse proprietor only. That, therefore, 
is the statutory exception, and tends to confirm 
the common right. If the facts are as repre- 
sented (on which, of course, I can form no 
opinion), Mr. Hardie can safely sue the person 
who signed the order for his alleged false im- 
prisonment, 

“T agree with you that the usual course by 
praying the Court of Chancery for a Commission 
de Lunatico Inquirendo, is timorous, and rests on 
prejudice. Pit., if successful, is saddled with his 
own costs, and sometimes with Deft.’s, and obtains 
no compensation. It seems clear that ajury sitting 
at Nisi Prius can deal as well with the main fact 
as can a jury sitting by the order of the 
Chancellor ; and I need not say the costs will go 
with their verdict, to say nothing of the damages, 
which may be heavy. On the other hand, an in- 
dictment is hazardous ; and I think you can lose 





nothing by beginning with the suit. By having a 
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shorthand writer at the trial, you may collect 
materials for an indictment, and also feel the 
pulse of the court; you can then confer upon 
the evidence with some counsel better versed in 
criminal law than myself. Vy advice is to sue 
Thomas Hardie; and declare in Tort. 
(Signed) “ BaRRow. 

*“N.B.—I have been thus particular, because 
Hardie v. Hardie (if carried to a verdict) will 
probably be a leading case.” 


“Who shall decide when counsel disagree ?” 
inquired Alfred, satirically. 

“That depends on where they doit. If in 
court, the judge. If here, the attorney.” 

“You appear sanguine, Mr. Compton,” said 
Alfred : “ perhaps you would not mind advancing 
me a little money. I’ve only a half-a-crown.” 

“Tt is all ready for you in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. “See, thirty sovereigns. 
Then you need not go to a bank.” 

“What, you thought I should borrow.” 

* Don’t all my clients begin by bleeding me ? 
it is the rule of this office.” 

“Then why don’t you give up business ?” 

“Because I bleed the opposite attorney’s 
client a little more than my own bleeds me. 

He then made Alfred sign a promissory note 
for the thirty pounds: advised him to keep 
snug for one week more, and promised to write 
to him in two days, and send Thomas Hardie’s 
answer. Alfred left his address, and went from 
Mr. Compton a lighter man. Convinced of 
his courage and prudence, he shifted one care 
off his own shoulders: and thought of love 
alone. 

But, strange as it may appear, two cares are 
sometimes better for a man than one. Alfred, 
having now no worry to divert him from his 
deeper anxiety, was all love and jealousy; and 
quite overbalanced: the desire of his heart was 
so strong, it overpowered alike his patience, and 
his prudence. He jumped into a cab, and drove 
to all the firemen’s stations on the Surrey side of 
the river, inquiring for Edward. At last he hit 
upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived 
in Pembroke-street; number unknown. He 
drove home to his lodgings: bought some ready- 
made clothes, and dressed like a gentleman; 
then told the cabman to drive to Pembroke- 
street. He knew he was acting imprudently; 
but he could not help it. And besides, Mr. 
Compton had now written to his uncle, and 
begun the attack: that would surely intimidate 
his enemies, and turn their thoughts to defence, 
not to fresh offence. However, catching sight 
of a gunsmith’s shop on the way, he suddenly 
resolved to arm himself on the bare chance of 
an attack. He stopped the cab: went in and 
bought a double-barrelled pistol, with powder- 
flask, bullets, wads, and caps, complete. This 
he loaded in the cab, and felt quite prudent after 
it. The prudence of youth. 

He paid off the cab in Pembroke-street, and 


quired at several houses, but was unsuccessful, 
Then he walked slowly all down the street, look- 
ing up at all the windows. And I think, if he 
had done this the day before, he might have seen 


now. But just then she had company to keep 
her in order. 

He was unlucky in another respect. Edward 
came out of No. 66 and went up the street, when 
he himself was going down it not so very many 
yards off. If Alfred’s face had only been turned 
the other way, he would have seen Edward, and 
all would have gone differently. 

The stoutest hearts have their moments of 
weakness and deep dejection. Few things are 
more certain, and less realised by ordinary men, 
than this ; from Palissy fighting with Enamel to 
Layard disinterring a city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia in the very street she in- 
habited, Alfred felt weak against fate. He said 
to himself, “ If I find her, I shall perhaps wish I 
had never sought her,” 

Tn his hour of dejection stern reason would be 


had said could be pure invention; and he was 
obliged to confess that was too unlikely. Then 
he felt so sick at heart he was half minded to 
turn and fly the street. But there was a large 
yard close by him, entered by a broad and lofty 
gateway cut through one of the houses. The 
yard belonged to a dealer in hay: two empty 
waggons were there, but no men visible, being 
their dinner-time. Alfred slipped in here, and 
sat down on the shaft of a waggon : and let his 
courage ooze. He sighed, and sighed, and feared 
to know his fate. And so he sat with his face in 
his hands unmanned. 

Presently a strain of music broke on his ear. 
It seemed to come from the street. He raised 
his head to listen. He coloured, his eyes sparkled ; 
he stole out on tiptoe with wondering, inquiring, 
face into the street. Once there, he stood spell- 
bound, thrilling from his heart, that seemed now 
on fire, to his fingers’ ends. For a heavenly 
voice was singing to the piano just above his 
head ; singing in earnest, making the very street 
ring. Already listeners were gathering, and a 
woman of the people said, “It’s a soul singing 
without a body.” Amazing good things are said 
in the streets. The voice was the voice of Julia. 
The song was Aileen Aroon; the hymn of con- 
stancy. So sudden and full was the bliss, which 
poured into the long and sore tried listener at 
this sudden answer to his fears, that tears of joy 
trembled in his eyes. ‘“ Wretch that I was to 
doubt her,’”’ he said; and unable to contain his 
longing, unable to wait and listen even to that 
which had changed his grief and doubts into 
rapture, he was at the door in a montent. A 
servant opened it; “Miss Dodd?” he said, or 
rather panted : “you need not announce me. I 
am an old acquaintance.” He could not bear 
any one should see the meeting between him and 
his beioved ; he went up the steep and narrow 





set about the task of discovering Julia. He in- 





stair, guided by the hymn of constancy. 





heard, and asked him whether all Mrs. Archbold 












her, or she him: she was so often at the window | 























' Her hands rose towards her face, and she shrank 


| and her dilated eyes looked over her cringing 


‘| He eyed her sorrowfully and sternly, taking for 


| 
|| parted last upon their wedding eve. 


| looked wildly at him still, and quivered visibly. 


| aword tohim. Mr. Hardie knows he cannot enter 
| a house where I am—without an explanation.” 
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He stopped at the door, his heart was beating 
so violently. 

Then he turned the handle softly, and stepped 
into the drawing-room: it was a double room: 
he took two steps and was in the opening, and 
almost at Julia’s back. 

Two young clergymen were bending devotedly 
one on each side of her; it was to them she was 
| singing the hymn of constancy. 


|| Alfred started back as if he had been stung ; 
and the music stopped dead short. 

For she had heard his step, and, womanlike, 
was looking into her companions’ eyes first, to 
see if her ear had deceived her. What she saw 
there brought her slowly round with a wild look. 


away sideways from him as if he was a serpent, 


shoulder at him, and she was pale and red and 
| pale and red a dozen times in as many seconds. 


shame that strange mixture of emotions which 
possessed her. And so they met. 
Strange meeting for two true lovers, who had 


No doubt, if they had been alone, one or other 
would have spoken directly: but the situation 
| was complicated bythe presence of two rivals, and 
this tied their tongues, I think. They devoured 
one another with their eyes in silence; only 
Julia rose slowly to her feet, and began to 
tremble from head to foot, as she looked at him. 

“Ts this intrusion agreeable to you, Miss 
Dodd,” said Mr. Hurd, respectfully, by way of 
courting her. She made no reply: but only 


“ Pray, sir,” said Alfred, turning on Mr. Hurd, 
| “have you any right to interfere between us 
| two?” 

“None whatever,” said Julia, hastily. ‘“ Mr. 

Hurd, I need no one: I will permit no one to say 


“What, before a coupie of curates ?” 
| “To not be insolent to my friends, sir,” said 

Julia, panting. 

This wounded Alfred deeply. “Oh, as you 
please,” said he. “Only if you put me on my 
defence before strangers, I shall, perhaps, put 

_ you to the blush before them.” 

_ _ “Why do you come here, sir ?” said Julia, not 
| deigning to notice his threat. 

| “To see my betrothed.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then why have you postponed 
your visit so long ?” 

“T was in prison.” 

“Tn prison, Alfred ?” 

“In the worst of all prisons; where I was 
put because I loved you; where I was detained 
because I persisted in loving you, you faithless, 
inconstant girl.” 

He choked at these words; she smiled; a 
faint uncertain smile. It died away, and she 


“Defend yourself, and then call me as many 
names as you like. Where was this prison?” 

“Tt was an asylum : a madhouse.” 

The girl stared at him bewildered. He put 
his hand into his pocket, and took Peggy’s letter. 
“Read that,” he said. She held it im her 
hand, and looked him in the face to divine the 
contents. “ Read it,” said he, almost fiercely: 
“that was the decoy.” She held it shaking in 
her hands, and stared at it. I don’t know 
whether she read it or not. 

He went on: “The same villain who de- 
frauded your father of his money, robbed me 
of my wife, and my liberty: that Silverton 
House was a lunatic asylum, and ever since then 
(oh Julia, the agony of that day) I have been 
confined in one or other of those hells; sane 
amongst the mad ; till Drayton House took fire, 
and I escaped, for what, to be put on my defence 
by you. What have you suffered from our separa- 
tion, compared with the manifold anguish I 
have endured, that you dare to receive the most 
injured and constant of mankind like this, you, 
who have had your liberty all this time, and 
have consoled yourself for my absence with a 
couple of curates ?” 

“For shame !” said Julia, blushing to the fore- 
head, yet smiling in a way her companions could 
not understand. 

“Miss Dodd, will you put up with these in- 
sults?” said Mr. Hurd. 

“Ay, and a thousand more,” cried Julia, 
radiant, “and thank Heaven for them; they 
prove his sincerity. You, who have thought 
proper to stay and hear me insult my betrothed, 
and put my superior on his defence, look how I 
receive his just rebuke: dear, cruelly used 
Alfred, I never doubted you in my heart, no not 
for a moment; forgive me for taunting you to 
clear yourself; you who were always the soul of 
truth and honour. Forgive me: I too have 
suffered; for I thought my Alfred was dead. 
Forgive me.” 

And with this she was sinking slowly to her 
knees with the most touching grace, all blushes, 
tears, penitence, happiness, and love; but he 
caught her eagerly. “Oh! God forbid,” he 
cried: and in a moment her head was on his 
shoulder, and they mingled their tears together. 
It was Julia who recovered herself first, and 
shrank from him a little, and murmured, “ We 
are not alone.” 

The misgiving came rather late: and they 
were alone. 

The other gentlemen had comprehended at 
last that it was indelicate to remain : they had 
melted quietly away ; and Peterson rushed down 
the street; but Hurd hung disconsolate about 
the very entry, where Alfred had just desponded 
before him. 


“Sit by me, my poor darling, and tell me all,” 
said Julia. 
He began; but, ere he had told her about his 





shook her head, and said sadly : 





first day at his first asylum, she moaned and 
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turned faint at the recital, and her lovely head 
sank on his shoulder. He kissed her, and tried 
to comfort her, and said he would not tell her 
any more. But she said somewhat character- 
istically, “I insist on your telling me all; all. 
It will kill me.”” Which did not seem to Alfred 
a cogent reason for continuing his narrative. He 
varied it by telling her that through all his 
misery the thought of her had sustained him. 

A rough voice was heard in the passage in- 
quiring for Mr. Hardie. Alfred started up in 
dismay : for it was Rooke’s voice. “I am un- 
done,” he cried. “They are coming to take me 
again ; and, if they do, they will drug me; I am 
a dead man.” 

“Fly!” cried Julia; “fly! up-stairs; the 
leads.” 

He darted to the door, and out on the landing. 

It was too late. Rooke had just turned the 
corner of the stairs; andsawhim. He whistled 
and rushed after Alfred. Alfred bounded up the 
next flight of stairs : but, even as he went, his 
fighting blood got up; he remembered his pistol : 
he drew it, turned on the upper landing, and 
levelled the weapon full at Rooke’s forehead. 
The man recoiled with a yell, and got to a re- 
spectful distance on the second landing. There 
he began to parley. ‘Come, Mr. Hardie, sir,” 
said he, “that is past a joke: would youmurder 
a man?” 

** Tt’s no murder to kill an assassin in defence 
of life or liberty : and T’ll kill you, Rooke, as I 
would kill a wasp, if you lay a finger on me.” 

“Do you hear that ?” shouted Rooke to some 
one below. 

“ Ay, I hear,” replied the voice of Hayes. 

“Then loose him. And run in after him.” 

There wasa terrible silence ; then ascratching 
was heard below: and, above, the deadly click of 
the pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy pattering rush, 
and Vulcan came charging up the stairs like a 
lion. He was half-muzzled; but that Alfred did 
not know : he stepped forward and fired at the 
tremendous brute somewhat unsteadily; and 
missed him, by an inch; the bullet glanced off 
the stairs and entered the wall within a yard of 
Rooke’s head; ere Alfred could fire again, the 
huge brute leaped on him, and knocked him down 
like a child, and made a grab at his throat; 
Alfred, with admirable presence of mind, seized 
a banister, and, drawing himself up, put the 
pistol to Vulcan’s ear, and fired the other barrel 
just as Rooke rushed up the stairs to secure 
his prisoner: the dog bounded into the air 
and fell over dead with shattered skull, leaving 
Alfred bespattered with blood and brains, and 
half blinded : but he struggled up, and tore the 
banister out in doing so, just as a heavy body 
fell forward at his feet: it was Rooke stumbling 
over Vulcan’s carcase so unexpectedly thrown in 
his path: Alfred cleared his eyes with his hand, 
and as Rooke struggled up, lifted the banister 
high above his head, and, with his long sinewy 
arm and elastic body, discharged a blow frightful 





to look at, for youth, strength, skill, and hate all 
swelled, and rose, and struck together in that 
one furious gesture. If the wood had held, the 
skull must have gone. As it was, the banister 
broke over the man’s head (and one half went 
spinning up to the ceiling); the man’s head 
cracked under the banister like a glass bottle; 
and Rooke lay flat and mute, with the blood run- 
ning from his nose and ears. Alfred hurled the 
remnant of the banister down at Hayes and the 
others, and darted into a room (it was Julia’s 
bedroom), and was heard to open the window, 
and then drag furniture to the door, and barri- 
cade it. This done, he went to load his pistol, 
which he thought he had slipped into his pocket 
after felling Rooke. He found to his dismay it 
was not there. The fact was, it had slipped past 
his pocket and fallen down. 

During the fight, shriek upon shriek issued 
from the drawing-room. But now all was still. 
On the stairs lay Vulcan dead, Rooke senseless : 
below, Julia in a dead faint. And all in little 
more than a minute. 

Dr. Wolf arrived with the police and two more 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and 
Garrett discharged; and urged them to break 
into the bedroom and capture the maniac: but 
first he was cautious enough to set two of them 
to watch the back of the house. “ There,” he 
said, “where that load of hay is going in; that is 
the way to it. Now stand you in the yard and 
watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with; 
for there was not much to be feared on the stones 
below from a maniac self-immured on the second 
story. But to break open that bedroom door 
was quite another thing. The stairs were like a 
shambles already, a chilling sight to the eyes of 
mercenary valour. 

Rooke was but just sensible: the others hung 
back. But presently the pistol was found stick- 
ing ina pool of gore. This put a new face on 
the matter; and Dr. Wolf himself showed the 
qualities of a commander. He sent down word 
to his sentinels in the yard to be prepared for 
any attempt on Alfred’s part, however desperate : 
and he sent a verbal message to a stately gentle- 
man who was sitting anxious in lodgings over the 
way, after bribing high and low, giving out 
money like water to secure the recapture, and 
so escape what he called his unnatural son’s 
vengeance; for he knew him to be by nature 
bold and vindictive like himself. After these 
preliminaries, Doctor Wolf headed his remaining 
forces, to wit, two keepers, and two policemen, 
and thundered at the bedroom door, and sum- 
moned Alfred to surrender. 

Now among the spectators who watched and 
listened with bated breath, was one to whom 
this scene had an interest of its own. Mr. Hurd, 
disconcerted by Alfred’s sudden reappearance, 
and the lovers’ reconciliation, had hung about 
the entry very miserable: for he was sincerely 
attached to Julia. But, while he was in this 





stupor, came the posse to recapture Alfred, and 
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he heard them say so. Then the shots were 
fired within, then Wolf and his men got in, and 
Mr. Hurd, who was now at the door, got in with 
them, to protect Julia, and see this dangerous 
and inconvenient character disposed of. He was 
looking demurely on at a safish distance, when 
his late triumphant rival was summoned to sur- 
render. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf coaxed. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf told him he had police as well as 
keepers, and resistance would be idle. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf ordered his men to break in the 
door. 

After some little delay, one of the keepers 
applied a chisel, while a policeman held his 
truncheon ready to defend the operator. The 
lock gave way. But the doorcould not open for 
furniture. 

After some further delay they took it off its 
hinges, and the room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

The maniac was not even in sight. 

“ He is down upon his luck,” whispered one 
of the new keepers: “ we shall find him crouched 
somewhere.” They looked under the bed. He 
was not there. They opened a cupboard: three 
or four dresses hung from wooden pegs; they 
searched the gowns most minutely: but found 
'| no maniac hid in their ample folds. Presently 
| some soot was observed lying in the grate: and 
it was inferred he had gone up the chimney. 

On inspection the opening appeared almost 


too narrow. ‘Then Dr. Wolf questioned his 
sentinels in the yard. “Have you been there 
all the time ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


** Seen nothing ?” 

“No, sir. And our eyes have never been off 
the window and the leads.” 

Here was a mystery: and not a clue to its so- 
lution. The window was open: but five-and- 
twenty feet above the paved yard: had he leaped 
down he must have been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began to go at once: in the 
midst of which Edward burst in, and found the 
two dead men of contemporary history consisted of 
adead dog, and a stunned man, who, having a head 
like a bullet, was now come to himself and vowing 
vengeance. He found Julia very pale, supported 
and consoled by Mr. Hurd. He was congratu- 
lating her on her escape from a dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her 
brother and clung to him. He said what he 
could to encourage her, then deposited her in an 
arm-chair and went up-stairs; he soon satisfied 
himself Alfred was not in the house. On this 
he requested Dr. Wolf and his men to leave the 
premises. The doctor demurred. Edward in- 
sisted, and challenged him to show a magistrate’s 
warrant for entering a private house. The doctor 
was obliged to own he had none. Edward then 


illegal act ; the police were forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to take part in these captures. Now 
the police knew that very well: but, being hand- 
somely bribed, they had presumed, and not for 


is deemed an essential part of a private citizen’s | 
accomplishments in modern days. Ina word, by 
temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient ’Tizer, Edward 
cleared his castle of the lawless crew. But they 
paraded the street, and watched the yard till 
dusk, when its proprietor ran rusty and turned 
them out. 

Julia sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with 
her head thrown back and her eyes closed : and 
received in silence their congratulations on her 
escape. She was thinking of his. When they 
had quite done, she opened her eyes and said, 
“Send for Dr. Sampson. Nobody else knows 
anything. Oh pray, pray, pray send for Dr. 
Sampson.” 

Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson, 

She thanked him warmly. 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and 
locked herself in, and sat on the hearth-rug, and 
thought, and thought, and recalled every word 
and tone of her Alfred; comparing things old 
and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, 
visiting a patient. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening when he got Julia’s note; but he came 
on to Pembroke-street at once. Dr. Wolf and 
his men had retired, leaving a sentinel in the 
street, on the bare chance of Alfred returning. 
Dr. Sampson found brother and sister sitting 
sadly, but lovingly together. Julia rose upon 
his entrance. “Oh, Doctor Sampson! Now is 
he—what they say he is ?” 

“How can I tell, till I see ’m ?” objected the 
docior. 

“But you know they call people mad who are 
nothing of the kind: for you said so.” 

Sampson readily assented to this. ‘“ Why it 
was but last year a surjin came to me with 
one Jackson, a tailor, and said, ‘Just sign a 
certificate for this man: his wife’s mad.’ ‘Let 
me see her,’ sid I. ‘ What for,’ sis he; ‘when 
her own husband applies.’ ‘Excuse me,’ sis I, 
‘I’m not a bat, I’m Saampson.’ I went to see 
her; she was nairvous and excited; ‘Oh, I know 
what you come about,’ said she. ‘But you are 
mistaken.’ I questioned her kindly, and she 
told me her husband was a great trile t’ her 
nairves. I refused to sign: on that disn’t the 
tailor drown himself in the canal nixt day? He 
was the madman; and she knew it all the time, but 
wouldn’t tell us; and that’s a woman all over.” 

“Well then,” said Julia hopefully. 

“Ay but,” said Sampson, “these cases are 
exceptions, after all: and the chances are nine to 
one he’s mad. Dawn’t ye remember that was 
one of the solutions I offered ye, when he le- 
vanted on his wedding-day?” He added satiri- 
cally, “And couldn’t all that logic keep in a 





told the policemen they were engaged in an 


little reason ?” 
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This cynical speech struck Julia to the heart : 
she could not bear it: and retired to her own 
room. 

Then Dr. Sampson saw his mistake, and said to 
Edward, with some concern, “Maircy on us, 
she is not in love with him still, is she? I 
thought that young parson was the man now.” 

Edward shook his head: but declined to go 
much into a topic so delicate as his sister’s 
affections: and just then an alarming letter was 
delivered from Mrs. Dodd. She wrote to the 
effect that David, favoured by the wind, had run 
into Portsmouth harbour before their eyes, and 
had disappeared, hidden, it was feared, by one of 
those low publicans, who provide bad ships with 
sailors, receiving a commission. On this an 
earnest conversation between Sampson and Ed- 


It was interrupted in its turn. 

Julia burst suddenly into the room, pale and 
violently excited, clasping her hands and crying, 
“He is there. His voice is like a child’s. Oh, 
help me! Heis hurt. He is dying.” 





BRETON LEGENDS. 

St. Sunzac is a small village six kilometres 
from Dinan, and is situated on the Rance, a 
little river, navigable for some miles by boats 
and small craft, which empties itself into the 
sea below St. Servan, near St. Malo. 

The district is entirely maritime, very little 
wooded, and partly covered with marshes, dry 
in summer. 

These marshes then produce a meagre pas- 
turage, on which feed—we cannot say, fatten— 
jal techs of sheep, not of the plumpest, but 
producing good delicate mutton. ens and 
there, scattered over the downs, are herds of 
small cows, while goats dispute with asses the 
rank grasses and shrubby willows that grow 
beside the paths intersecting the marshes. But 
notwithstanding the aridity of the soil it pro- 
duces nearly all the flowers that compose the 
Bretonne flora. 

The coast consists chiefly of high cliffs, covered 
with a stunted vegetation. The beach is muddy, 
and bristling with rocks and rough sharp pebbles; 
of sand or shells is hardly a trace. The land 
is chiefly cultivated by the women ; the men are 
nearly all sailors, and go to sea from their early 
childhood. The older ones, who voyage no 
longer, fish, and instruct the lads in the labours 
of a seafaring life. At each high tide some fifty 
or sixty fishing-boats sail down the Rance, and 
spread their nets at its mouth; when the tide 
turns they enter the ports of St. Malo, St. 
Servan, and Dinard, and go about the streets, 
basket on arm, erying “ Aux lencons frais, aux 
lencons frais!” and forth sally the housewives 
to bargain for the dainty little silver sand-eels, 
which form the chief produce of the fishery. 
Besides these, however, the coast furnishes a 
variety of shell-fish, some in great request among 


and the Coquille de St. Jaques, both now be- 
coming extinct ; the lobster, crab, prawn, mussel, 
and several others; and such is the abundance 
of morgates cast on the shore, that the inhabi- 
tants, after having half lived on them for weeks, 
rake them up with the seaweed and manure 
the fields with them. Thence the word “ mor- 
gatiers” has become a sobriquet for the inhabi- 
tants of St. Suliac among the neighbouring 
villages. Besides these fish, soles, rays, mullet, 
eels, whiting, and a variety of others, are suf- 
ficiently abundant. Sea-birds also abound, and 
it seems that the chasse aux petits oiseaux has 
not here waited to be by law put an end to, for 
larks, yellow-hammers, and a variety of little 
birds, make the country cheery with their notes. 

With this little preface, I commence my series 
of legends with 


THE ASSES OF RIGOURDEN. 

A little way from the town, on the summit of 
Garot, existed, until the year 1831, the ruins of 
a chapel, built, as we are told, by the good 
Abbé Sulianus, on his arrival from Wales in 
the third century. 

St. Suliac, having thus constructed his mo- 
nastery, set to work to cultivate the ground 
surrounding it and to make gardens, which his 
monks kept in order ; and, planting vines,* they 
trained them into arches and enclosures, sepa- 
rating and shutting in the patches of grain and 
vegetables confided to their care. 

The Rance, now a navigable river, was then 
a little streamlet, so shallow, that often it was 
crossed dryshod, or, as tradition asserts, on two 
jawbones of an ass. On the left bank, opposite 
Garot, rather more than a kilometre from the 
monastery, was a farm called the Farm of Ri- 
gourden. ‘This homestead, now destroyed by 
time, has given its name to the village of Ri- 
gourden en Plouér. It possessed a vast number 
of asses, which the farmer sent every day to 
feed in the marshes which then lay all about 
the foot of the mountain. These animals, little 
tempted by such coarse and scanty fare, and 
instimctively led to where richer pasturage was 
to be found, soon learned to quit their meagre 
grazing, and, in the evenings, stole up to the 
gardens of the abbé, feasting on the good things 
there flourishing. 

For some. days this proceeding passed undis- 
covered, the good monks being much occupied 
with prayers and meditation ; but, at the end of 
that time, finding their fields ravaged and their 
vines half stripped, they concealed themselves 
till the doe of the marauders, whom they 
drove off with sticks, watching them till they 
crossed the stream and mounted the hill in the 
direction of their home. The monks, so far 
satisfied with their discovery, then came and 
laid the case before their abbé. 

St. Suliac, astonished at such audacity, sought 
the farmer, and complained strongly of his neg- 
ligence ; the farmer listened with an air of all 





* On the top of Garot still remain vines, which, 
not being seen elsewhere, are supposed to be those 





gourmets; among others are the Néril oyster 


of St. Suliac and his cenobites. 
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due deference, but took no further notice of the 
matter, and the asses, little likely to neglect the 
opportunities for such regales, continued to 
follow the well-known route across the stream, 
and up the hill to the abbé’s gardens. One 
morning, however, the saint, finding them 
happily engaged in browsing on his vines, he 
“entered,” says the chronicle, “into a holy 
anger, struck ion with his staff, and gave them 
his malediction; then, leaving the curse to 
work, he retired into his monastery, where the 
duties of his state awaited him.” 

The owner of the asses, not finding them re- 
turn in the evening, as usual, became very un- 
easy, and summoning his men, proceeded to 
the marshes in search of them. Failing of suc- 
cess, he dispersed his servants in search of 
them, and, with certain misgivings, alone took 
the route to the convent. Arrived at the top 
of the hill, the first sight that met his view was 
that of his asses, standing immovable all round 
the monks’ gardens. He called them, but not 
one moved, and, approaching nearer, he found 
that the poor beasts, victims of their own greedi- 
ness and the negligence of their master (to sa 
nothing of the saint’s holy anger), were struc 
motionless, each with his head turned over his 
back. In dire consternation stood the farmer 
till his servants rejoined him. What was to be 
done? After a long consultation it was decided 
that they should go and crave the pardon and 
assistance of the holy monk. 

For a long time the saint turned a deaf ear; 
but at length, melted by their prayers and pro- 
mises, he yielded, and, releasing the asses, re- 
stored them to their much-relieved owner. The 
animals, however, as they joyously took their 
homeward route, returned thanks for their de- 
liverance in such an unmelodious fashion, that 
the saint, resolved to be no more troubled with 
them in any shape, followed them down the hill 
to the border of the stream. When the last 
had crossed it, he extended over the water his 
staff, and pronounced some prayers, the result 
of which immediately appeared in the spreading 
of the rivulet into its present dimensions. 

Not very long ago was found in the cellar of 
the presbytery a curious piece of antique wood- 
carving, representing the asses with their heads 
turned over their backs. Nothing was known 
concerning it, and I cannot say if it be still in 
existence. 

LA GUIVRE. 

La Guivre was a serpent, which had its origin 
in the following manner : 

St. Samson, Bishop of Dol, says the legend, 
came with a numerous suite to visit St. Suliac. 
The latter, who lived very poorly, received his 
guest in the best manner he could, and placed 
before him and his followers the produce of his 
land. A certain dainty monk, accustomed to 
the sumptuous table of the bishop, on seeing 
the humble fare of the abbé, turned up his 
priestly nose, and bitterly, though silently, mur- 
mured at the frugality of the host. He even 
went so far as to require a second invitation to 
take his place at table, and then he ate a small 





portion of vegetables, as if under protest. As 
to the bread, it was so little to his taste, that 
not knowing how to dispose of it (St. Samson, 
his patron, was eating it contentedly)—he did 
not dare to throw it away, nor leave it on the 
table—he opened his robe and concealed it in 
his bosom. 

In an instant the wretched monk fell into 
convulsions, and rolled about, uttering cries 
which brought together all the brothers in the 
monastery. St. Samson was at his wits’ end, 
but St. Suliac, being warned of an angel, ad- 
vanced towards him, bidding him be calm. The 
expiring monk seemed to beseech the pardon of 
the saint, who, reprimanding him severely for 
his daintiness, opened his robe, and there dis- 
played to the assembly a hideous serpent tearing 
iis breast. The saint immediately exorcised 
the reptile, commanded it to quit the monk, and 
passing a stole round its neck, delivered it into 
the hands of one of the brethren, desiring him 
to carry it to the most elevated point of Garot. 
There, in the presence of St. Samson and all 
the monks of the monastery, and of the bishop’s 
suite, he again exorcised the monster, and pre- 
cipitated it from the top of the mountain into 
the sea, with a command never again to trouble 
the anointed of the Lord. 

The Hole of the Serpent, or La Guivre, is 
still to be seen on the beach under Garot. It 
was in this place that, up till °93, on one of the 
Rogation days, the clergy of St. Suliac, as 
already described, came to dip the foot of the 
silver cross three times in the deserted cavern 
of La Guivre. 

CAMPION’S HARE. 

This hare, according to tradition, was a ver 
singular animal, and did not live, like his fel- 
lows, in secret and solitary places. He was to 
be seen in the villages, in the bourg,* and par- 
ticularly in the Venelle-és-Naviots, where never 
— evening pass without his showing him- 
self. 
This animal, in running away, uttered cries 
which disturbed the whole neighbourhood, and 
every one, looking at his neighbour, remained 
terror-stricken; the bravest questioned if these 
were really the cries of a hare, or the infernal 
summons of a lost spirit, and no one dared to 
show the very end of his nose at an open win- 
dow when they were heard. The very dogs, 
when let loose in pursuit of him, hid among 
the legs of their masters and the petticoats of 
their mistresses ; the boldest dared not go into 
the street, and often, with bristling hair, fled 
howling before the terrible beast. 

This hare in no wise shrank from the presence 
of man; on the contrary, he seemed to defy 
him. He would walk beside him, step for step, 
but the moment a hand was stretched forth to 
catch him, the creature escaped in two or three 





* Bourg, which means simply town, is the name 
especially applied in Brittany, and some other parts 
of France, to the village inhabited by the speaker ; 
as, in other parts, the word Pays is similarly em- 
ployed. 
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little bounds, squatted himself comfortably down, 
waited, and, as soon as he was again within 
reach, resumed the same manceuvre. But woe 
to him who continued the pursuit: the beast so 
completely misled him, that he never returned 
to the village to give an account of himself. 

All the young men of St. Suliac had been 
after him in vain. He braved them, he over- 
turned their plots, by showing himself on the 
same evening in different places to thirty young 
heroes, who, never being able to agree as to the 
place nor the hour of the apparition, were obliged 
to break up, swearing at the cursed animal. 

This hare was of enormous size, and, as no one 
ever saw its equal, it was agreed that it must 
be a sorcerer, and every one had a tale con- 
cerning it, of which the most curious was that 
which obtained it the name of Campion’s Hare. 

Campion was a young sailor, tall, strong, 
vigorous, alert, active, and with a sure eye. On 
returning from service he heard tell of the won- 
derful animal, the terror of the viellois ;* he lis- 
tened attentively to all the stories related before 
him, and one evening, a fortnight after his re- 
turn, he said, as he lit his pipe, to the sailors 
who were going into the viellois with him, “ Hé 
bien, les gars! What’s the matter, that you 
seem in such a flurry ?” : 

“We have seen the hare! 
the street !” 

“ And there you are, all upset!” replied Cam- 
pion, with a contemptuous toss of the head. 
“A hare frightens you, and you call yourselves 
men !—and sailors, moreover !—like a parcel of 
piou-pious.¢ Faith, I don’t know what to make 
of you! You have faced a hundred dangers in 
your voyages; you have seen—all of you have 
served like me—I don’t speak of the Terreneu- 
vats,t who have seen nothing but their village, 
the island, the gulls, the codfish, and a few 
grey or white bears—but you, I say, who have 
seen the tigers of Bengal and Africa—you 
tremble like girls before a hare of your own 
country! What did you do, then, before ‘the 
serpents and leopards of America? A set of-— 
But that’s enough; one sees your ways, and one 
knows what a lot one has to do with! To show 
you that your hare is nothing but a rag” (chiffe, 
a term of the utterest contempt), “and isn’t 
worth a pipeful of tobacco, Pll wager that I'll 
bring him you dead or alive within three days ; 
unless, indeed, the hare be the devil himself, 
with whom I don’t pretend to measure myself.” 

All the young men eagerly accepted the bet. 

That same evening Campion went to look 
after the hare; he had pointed out to him the 


He is there in 


>? 





* Viellois. Evening meetings, where young people 
assembled to tell stories, and otherwise amuse them- 
selves. 

t Piou-piou, a term of contempt used by the 
sailors for foot soldiers. Almost all the male inha- 
bitants of these coasts have to serve a certain time 
at sea, there being a conscription for the navy as well 
as the army. 

} Terreneuvats—those employed in the cod-fishery 
on the coast of Newfoundland. They are held in 
small esteem by those who have served in the navy. 


places it chiefly frequented, he watched for it 
with all care, but in vain; for two months he 
sought it, but without ever obtaining a glimpse 
of the creature. The first bet thus lost was paid. 

Then Campion made a second, and eager not 
to lose it, he kept constantly on the watch. 
Still the hare remained invisible: ‘They are a 
pack of visionaries!” then said Campion, and 
he ceased to trouble himself more in the matter. 

He was coming home one evening from visit- 
ing his sweetheart, thinking only of his future 
marriage, and how to gain the consent of her 
family, richer than himself. He turned over 
his own savings, and weighed them against the 
bit of land of his lady-love, when, all of a sudden, 
striking his foot against something, he tripped 
and came sprawling across some soft body which 
struggled under him, and speedily escaped, 
leaving Campion to get up and rub the sand off 
his hands. 

A few paces before him sat the hare. He had 
had the beast under him a second ago, and there 
it squatted, mocking him, sitting 4 on end, 
and rubbing its ears as if nothing had happened. 

The brave sailor quickly recovered from his 
surprise. Stealing along without a sound, he 
cautiously stretched forth an arm—the hare is 
under his hand! but lo, a bound and the beast 
is thirty yards from the murderous arm which 
threatens him. 

Campion, at once making up his mind to have 
an end of the matter then and there, proceeded 
to follow him, but without appearing to be in 
pursuit. So on he went, singing, to give him- 
self an air of indifference, the hare skipping 
and capering from furrow to furrow before him 
till they entered the bourg together. As they 
passed by the Port-Barrée, chance, the blind 
god that sometimes plays us such scurvy tricks, 
placed a cudgel at his foot. Campion stooped, 
seized it, and sent it flying right on the loins of 
the hare, which rolled over on his side. In de- 
light Campion, thinking the hare was dead, and 
that he had nothing to do but carry it off and 
display it at the first viellois he should come to 
on his way, stooped to pick it up, when behold ! 
the creature, which had only been laughing at 
him, rises up on its hind legs, grows bigger and 
bigger, assumes a fearful aspect, tears the 
cudgel out of his hand, and bestows on him 
such a dressing as he never had before. 

So thick and fast fell the blows that the poor 
sailor’s eyes flashed fire; at last, however, he 
contrived to escape from them, and, perceiving 
a light in a house still open, he fled thither, and 
fell fainting in the middle of a viellois there as- 
sembled, despite the lateness of the hour. 

Everybody overwhelmed Campion with ques- 
tions and attentions, and as soon as he had some- 
what recovered, he exclaimed: 

* Mes amis, I’ve lost this bet too. I have 
done more than see the hare, I have felt it !” 

He then related to them his doleful adven- 
ture: every one remained terror-stricken, and 
each, as he returned home, trembled at the 
thought of what results this event might bring 





about, seeing that the hare was clearly the devil 
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in person. The young men escorted Campion 
home, and saw hin safe and warm in bed; but 
it was long ere he recovered from the cudgelling 
of the unholy beast. 

As to the hare, satisfied, no doubt, with 
having felt the weight of Campion’s arm, he 
never reappeared in the place, where he is still 
remembered under the tithe of Campion’s Hare. 





THE FIRE SEA. 

Tue earth billow, the movement of which was 
felt during several seconds about 3.22, Green- 
wich time, in the morning of Tuesday, the 6th 
of October, 1863, over a great part of England, 
gives a fresh interest to the hypothesis of a 
central sea of fire. This guess is now almost 
universally received by the authorities in geology 
and geography. There are, indeed, properly 
speaking, no authorities in science, proof being 
everything and men nothing; but the men who 
obtain prevalence for their views by support- 
ing them with apparently satisfactory proofs, 
are by courtesy called authorities ; and it is the 
fact that most of these men, after studying the 
structure, the history, and the occurrences be- 
falling the Earth, teach at present the doctrine 
of central heat. 

The planet Earth is, like all the others, of 
celestial origin. “The planets are formed,” says 
La Place, “by the condensation of zones of 
vapours.” And Buffon says: “The terrestrial 
globe has precisely the form which would be 
taken by a fluid globe turning upon itself with 
the swiftness which, as we know, belongs to the 
globe of the Earth. Thus the first consequence 
which flows from this incontestable fact is, that 
the matter of which our Earth is composed was 
in a state of fluidity at the moment when it took 
its form.” La Place was of opinion that, con- 
sidering the prodigious distance which separates 
our planet from the other planets, the fluid out 
of which it was formed must have been of im- 
mense extent. The ideas of La Place and Buffon 
were no doubt suggested by the imaginings of 
Descartes, who, deriving the stars from vortices, 
or whirlpools of burning particles, globules, or 
matter, the heavier or coarser outside conceives 
the planet Earth which we inhabit to be an 
encrusted sun. Voltaire tried to ridicule this 
notion. For, not only the “ fool,” but the man 
of genius, and every man in proportion as he is 
irreverent and ignorant, in the words of the 

oet, 

. still hath an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 
In his Dialogues d’Evhémére, Voltaire calls 
Descartes, Cardestes. Evhémére says: “ Car- 
destes has divined that our nest was first of all 
an encrusted sun.” 

Cellicrate. —“A crusted sun! 
joking.” 

Evhémére.—* It is this Cardestes, no doubt, 
who was joking when he said that we were for- 
merly composed of subtile and globular matter, 


You are 


have lost our brilliancy and our force. Now-a- 
days we have tumbled out of the whirlpool in 
which we were centres and masters, into the 
whirlpool of the sun. We are covered all over 
with branched and channelled matter. Finally, 
from being a sun which we were, we are become 
a moon, having, by favour, another little moon 
around us to console us in our disgrace.” 

The ideas which Descartes imagined, and Vol- 
taire ridiculed, Leibnitz proved in his Protogeea. 
He found in the depths of the Earth, matter— 
molten, calcined, and vitrified by fire. The 
stars, he said, were of themselves luminous 
bodies. After burning during long epochs, their 
combustible matter having been exhausted, they 
became extinguished, forming a vitreous crust. 

The planet Earth, this crusted sun, is covered 
for by far the greater part for three-fourths of 
its surface by an ocean of water, and it is clad 
all round in an ocean of air. The earth is a 
reflecting globe. As yet nobody knows the 
thickness of the crust of the globe. As yet 
nobody knows the depth of the sea of water. 
As yet nobody knows the height of the ocean 
of air. The crust we know consists chiefly of 

uartz. The ideas of Descartes and Leibnitz, 

uffon and La Place, were apparently corro- 
borated by the experiments of Mitscherlich and 
others, who, by submitting the matters com- 
prising the primitive rocks to the heat of fur- 
naces, have reproduced their crystals; fire can 
make them, and therefore fire has made them. 
The crust was made by fire. The oscillations 
of the solar heat in the aérial covering of the 
Earth make the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
and the changes in the atmospheric pressure 
upon the surface of land and water. If the 
Barth were warmed by sun-rays only the heat 
would decrease continually as we sink wells or 
dig mines downwards, while, on the contrary, 
we soon reach a point where the temperature 1s 
equable, stationary, invariable; and then in de- 
scending lower and lower and further and 
further from the solar heat, the Earth’s heat 
makes itself more and more felt, the rate of 
increase only being different in the reports of 
observers, while respecting the increase they 
are unanimous. M. Elie de Beaumont is of 
opinion that if there were no solar heat what- 
ever, enough of terrestrial heat would reach the 
surface annually all round the globe to melt a 
sheet of ice a quarter of an inch thick. Cal- 
culations have, indeed, been made of the depth 
of the crust and the height of the air, but they 
are far from satisfactory to minds exigent of 
certitude. The savans of the last generation 
had a very easy way of making those calcula- 
tions, saying the cold increases so many degrees 
as we mount up certain distances, and the heat 
increases so many degrees as we dig down cer- 
tain distances, the aérial ocean is, therefore, so 
many leagues high, and the mineral layers are 
so many Yeagues thick! But the problem is not 
SO easy. 
“ Earthquakes,” says M. de Quatrefages, 
“make the soil of our fields undulate like an 





but that our materials having thickened, we 





agitated sea, and sometimes shake at once both 
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hemispheres. Thus it is seen that everything 
teaches us how little this which we eall the 
solid earth is worthy of the name—how thin 
and fragile is the film enveloping the fluid por- 
tion of the globe—and how promptly it would, 
without doubt, be destroyed if it were not for 
the five hundred and fifty-nine volcanoes distri- 
buted over its surface acting as safety-valves, 
and presenting outlets more or less free to the 
action of the subterranean fires.” 

As a singular example of the confidence with 
which a whole school of geologists but recently 
enunciated their reasonings in the earth and 
air, I translate the following from this author : 
“The world generally forms a very exaggerated 
idea of the thickness and solidity of the terres- 
trial crust. Here are a few figures fitted to 
convey somewhat more exact notions. The most 
superficial layers of soil partake of the variations 
of the temperature —— upon the seasons 
to a depth varying with the latitude, but never 
considerable. Beyond this point the tempera- 
ture rises as we sink down; and experiments 
many times repeated have shown that this in- 
crease is at about an average of one degree for 
every thirty-three metres. Let us take the 
round number of thirty metres. The result is, 
that at a depth of three thousand metres, or 
three-fourths of a league from the surface, we 
find already the temperature of boiling water. 
Supposing that the heat increases uniformly at 
a depth of twenty kilometres, we shall find six 
hundred and sixty-six degrees, that is to say, a 
heat which melts several of the fluids entering 
into the composition of our rocks. Thus, at 
about four post leagues from the surface, ought 
to commence the incandescent mass which forms 
nearly the whole of our globe. When compared 
with the size of the earth, this thickness repre- 
sents about three millimetres for a globe of one 
metre. In other words, it will be about equal 
to the thickness of a sheet of (French) letter- 
paper for one of those globes generally used in 
geographical studies. When we bring the ques- 
tion to these terms, we cease to be astonished 
at the movements which may agitate this film; 
and if we are surprised at anything, it is that 
the earth is not more frequently the theatre 
of upsets (bouleversements), which, although 
frightful to us, would be scarcely felt over a 
vast extent of our planet.” 

The principle from which these startling in- 
ferences have been drawn has, however, been 
much shaken by recent observations. The air, 
it has been proved, does not grow colder by 
regular degrees as we go up, and therefore it 
may yet be found that the rocks do not, by 
regular ratios, grow hotter as we quarry down. 
Mr. Glaisher says the decrease of temperature 
is 51 deg. Fahrenheit: in twenty-five thousand 
feet of elevation; two-fifths of the whole de- 
crease in five miles taking place on the first 
mile. Probably the cause of greater cooling on 
the first mile is, that the earth imbibes and 
radiates the heat of the sun’s rays, and the 
aérial voyager finds the decrease of heat to be 
greater at first because he then loses the in- 





fluences of the accumulations and the radia- 
tions. 

But whilst it would be unwise to conclude 
that we know accurately the rate at which the 
heat of the earth increases downwards, the pro- 
gress of science appears to be continually con- 
firming the doctrine of central heat. A succes- 
sion of chemists has pursued the series of ex- 
periments begun by Mitscherlich, and nearly every 
mineral and metal in the crust of the earth has 
been produced artificially by imitating the pro- 
cesses of nature. Ebelman astonished the last 
generation of reading people by making jewels. 
Boracie acid enters into the composition of 
several minerals, and forms thirty-one per cent 
of alumina and thirty-nine of silica. This acid 
Ebelman used as a solvent at a high tempera- 
ture, and then, evaporating the solvent, pro- 
duced, among other minerals, rubies, sapphires, 
spinels, chrysoberyl, chrysolite, and chromate of 
iron. He pounded emeralds, and then fusing 
the dust with boracie acid and a little oxide of 
chromium, reproduced, or rather made, new 
emeralds. ‘The crystals of the artificial chryso- 
beryls were sufficiently large to have their 
angles measured and to be tested, and they were 
found to be identical with those of natural chryso- 
beryls. Metals can be produced artificially, like 
minerals, and even gold may be made at acost of | 





double the ome: of the natural production. | 


M. Daubrée has recently extended considerably 
the list of artificiak minerals and metals. With 
other minerals he has obtained quartz and fel- 
spar. Clay and kaolin, having been previously 
urified by washing, under this process produced 
elspar with crystals of quartz. M. Babinet, 
hearing felspar much spoken of when these ex- | 
periments were made known, remarked, “ Fel- 
spar! that is a very common rock indeed!” 
“But,” said some one, “we are speaking of 
artificial felspar.” ‘‘ Artificial felspar! that is 
an unique specimen in the world!” 

The action of heat in the formation of primi- 
tive rocks cannot be doubted in presence of 
these experiments. But as if to show us how 
far we are from the solution of these problems, 
stones, unless we are to disbelieve a vast amount 
of testimony, descend from the skies, from the 
regions of inconceivably severe cold, consisting 
of iron nickel, felspathic sand, silicious sand, 
formed into octahedral crystals, resembling sand 
after it has been a long time in a furnace, and 
more or less melted, fused, and glazed at the 
surface. These stones were for a long time 
called air-stones, and now they are called meteor- 
stones, but nobody has been able to prove clearly 
what they are. Their new name is given to 
them by those who suppose them to be shooting- 
stars, always to be seen in the evening sky, but 
especially in August and November. The Arabs 
call these shooting-stars celestial crickets, and 
certainly the comparison describes well their 
apparent leaps in the lofty fields of blue among 
the stars. Aérolites or meteorites have, it is 
said, fallen in showers. Certain stones, now 

reserved in museums, have, we are assured, 
Soe seen to fall. Some writers imagine the 
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whole of space to be full of this “star dust.” 
Far from pretending to know either what the 
celestial crickets, or what the air-stones are, I 
am concerned only to remark here that these 

uzzles of the museums are at present universally 

elieved to fall from the skies, to be of celestial 
origin, and to display the action of fire. Shoot- 
ing-stars may be air-stones, only there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove it; and certainly 
the fact is a startling one that the skies should 
be at present deemed regions of intense cold, 
out of which fall stones looking as if they had 
come out of furnaces ! 

The notion of central heat appears to be sup- 
ported by all the descriptions of the movement 
experienced by the light sleepers over a good 
part of England on the morning of the sixth of 
October. as was awoke by a sensation which 
reminded me of a billow coming under me when 
floating on my back on the sea ; another observer 
felt as if a great beast were rousing himself up 
under his large iron bedstead ; and each of the 


| lads of a college suspected the others of getting 


under their beds and shoving them up, or of 
conspiring to shake the whole building. Many 
persons describe a rising and sinking, or an 
“uprising,” and then a “setting.” From the 
comparatively slight and gentle character of this 
earth billow, the direction of the movement has 
not been marked by unmistakable signs, but it 
appeared to be from north-west to south- 
east. There is, of course, a difference in earth 
billows, which is due to the strata upon which 
the observer resides. I experienced the earth- 
quake of 1816 when residing upon granite rocks, 
and was awoke, not by the earth wave, but by 
the shaking of the granite walls of the house, 
and the rattling of everything in it. Hugh 
Miller, of Cromerty, has recorded that this earth- 
quake slewed partially round the blocks of a 
granite obelisk, thus, in his neighbourhood, 
registering its own course. 
The crust of the Earth being elastic, and 
holding in a sea of fire as the phenomena of 
terrestrial heat, of hot springs, and of volcanic 
eruptions, seem to prove risings and sinkings 
would be natural consequences and constant 
— of the structure supposed by the savans. 
ravellers in Iceland boil sheep in the hot springs, 
and certainly there is something whimsically 
sublime in the notion of cooking one’s boiled 
mutton in water heated by the central heat of a 
crusted sun! ‘The suppositions of Buffon and 
La Place, as we have seen, were very similar. 
La Place supposed that the matter of the Sun 
was once extended over all the space now occu- 
pied by the planets, which were formed by the 
contracting and cooling of portions of it. 
Buffon tested these ideas by strange experi- 
ments and calculations, obtaining singular re- 
sults. Buffon set up great furnaces near Mont- 
bard, into which he put balls or bullets of iron, 
copper, and minerals, as like as possible to those 
composing the crust of the globe. These large 
balls he heated up to the degree in which he 
supposed the Earth was at first, and then 
watched the time they took in cooling. Apply- 





ing the ratios arrived at in these ways, he 
reckoned that from the incandescence of the 
Earth to his time a period of seventy-five thou- 
sand years had elapsed; life he caleulated had 
existed upon the globe thirty-five thousand 
years; and the future duration of life upon it 
could not, he concluded, exceed ninety-three 
thousand years. The fauna and flora would 
then die of cold. As Buffon himself’ grew old, 
this theory of the duration of the Earth seemed 
more natural to him, for growing old is growing 
cold, and cold is death. But Fourier, the au- 
thor of the Mathematical Theory of Heat, took 
Buffon up on his own ground, and by refuting 
him, drove away his uncomfortable hypothesis. 
He accepted as proved the notion of a central 
sea of fire: and did not deny the alleged thin- 
ness of the crust. There are then two oceans 
of heat; the sea of solar heat above our heads, 
and the sea of terrestrial heat under our feet. 
Buffon, according to Fourier, erred when he 
supposed that the cooling was still going on at 
the rate at which it began. The central furnace 
is still immense; but if its influence were to 
cease to be perceptible or calculable altogether, 
the planets and animals would only lose the be- 
nefit of one-thirtieth of a degree of heat. The 
cooling, then, has almost done its worst. The 
Earth will not, some ninety thousand years 
hence, die of old age! Of course we are all 
glad to hear it, even for the sake of our descend- 
ants a million generations after us! 

An elastic shell, full of fire and liable to up- 
rising and sinking, three-fourths water and 
one-fourth land at the surface, might be expected 
to show its instability by displacing the water. 
The water would flow from the upheavings and 
into the hollows. Now this is just what we find. 
All of the present land has been under the sea. 
Nobody who knows the weaknesses of learned 
men can be ignorant of their dislike to say, “I 
don’t know ;” when, therefore, marine shells or 
fossils were found on the tops of mountains, the 
mediseval schoolmen called them freaks of na- 
ture. Yet the geographers, philosophers, and 
poets of antiquity—Strabo, Seneca, Plato, and 
Ovid—knew their marine character. What Ovid 
says in the fifteenth book of his Metamorphoses 
on this subject is very curious. He had seen 
what was formerly very solid land become a 
firth ; he had seen formed land arise out of the 
water; he had seen marine shells strewn far 
from any coast, and a rusty anchor upon moun- 
tain-tops ; what was a field, become a valley of 
flowing water; and a hill drawn out of the 
water of a morass. 

Bernard de Palissy, the potter, who knew 
neither Greek nor Latin, opened a course of three 
lectures in Paris, to prove, by comparing speci- 
mens, that the fossil shells were identical with 
the marine shells of the present epoch. This 
course was opened the year before young Francis 
Bacon arrived in Paris as an attache to the 
English Embassy. During the three years he 
remained in France, Bacon must have heard of 
this refutation of one of the statements of the 





schoolmen, for the most eminent medical men of 
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the time attended the lectures of the potter, in- 
ciuding Ambrose Paré. Palissy charged a crown 
(escu) for admission, and offered four crowns to 
any one who would prove him to be wrong; 
but, “thank God!” he says, “ not a single man 
ever contradicted a single word !” 

Yet, two hundred years later, Voltaire, al- 
though the most efficient in teaching the method 
of the French Baconians, quarrelled. with Buffon 
on this very point. ‘The sport of nature has,” 
he said, “imprinted upon stones an imperfect 
resemblance to certain animals ;” and then he 
said, “The pilgrims must have let the shells fall 
on their way to Rome or the Holy Land.” Their 
reconciliation was characteristic of both men. 
Voltaire sent his submission to Buffon in the 
form of a joke, who replied by a rounded period 
of eulogium. “TI won’t,” said the one, “remain 
at variance with M. de Buffon for the shells ;” 
and the other replied, “I declare for the sake 
of M. de Voltaire, of myself, and of posterity, 
which I will not leave in doubt of the high 
esteem [ have always had of a man so rare, and 
who is so great an honour to his age.” 

Stenon, in 1669, explained why marine shells 
are found embedded in rocks which, instead of 
lying flat, have been raised up. All sediments 
are deposited horizontally, but when they have 
consolidated, the agitations of the sea of central 
fire upheaves and fractures them. All those 
strange positions of the sedimentary strata are, 
then, proofs of the existence of this great source 
of terrestrial commotion. 

Three-fourths of the surface of the globe being 
covered with water, it follows that three-fourths 
of the movements of the earth billows from the 
commotions of central heat occur where there 
are few observers to record them, and in cir- 
cumstances likely to deceive these few. Yet 
many instances have been recorded, of which the 
following is perhaps the most striking: On the 
20th of October, 1687, Callao, the port of Lima, 
was overwhelmed, with all its inhabitants,-and 
man and beast, for fifty leagues along the coast. 
The rolling mountains of water carried ships 
from the road of Callao a league up the country. 
At the time, Captain Davis, the commander of 
an English ship, was lying in his cabin, one hun- 
dred and fifty Ragees from the coast, when the 
ship appeared to have struck upon a rock. The 
guns leaped in their carriages, the sailors were 
pitched out of their hammocks, and the captain 
was thrown out of his cabin. In their bewilder- 
ment and consternation every one began to pre- 

are for death. When their amazement was a 
ittle over, they cast the lead and sounded, but 
found no ground. The green sea had turned 
whitish, and the water they took up in their 
buckets was filled with sand: and again they 
sounded for land, and again they found none. 
They concluded that the shock they had suffered 
must have come from an earthquake, but they 
probably would never have published their ex- 
perience, if they had not heard of the calamity 
of Callao. 

The traces of uprisings and sinkings upon 
coasts and mountains are innumerable, I shall 





only, therefore, mention those which haunt my 
imagination whenever I think on this subject. 
Persons who have been ever so short a time 
resident upon a rocky coast must be aware of 
the existence of shell-fish, which penetrate the 
rocks and live in the holes they make. There 
are several genera and many species of these 
shell-fish, but at present we have to do chiefly 
with the lithodomus of Cuvier. These shells 
are a group between the mussels and the arks. 
Living in coast rocks, in limestone cliffs, and 
being found in the pillars of the Temple of Se- 
rapis, at Puteoli, they have furnished decisive 
roofs of the changes of the level of sea-coasts 
in modern times. Sir Charles Lyell, after a 
personal examination of the district, found evi- 
dence of no less than five changes of sea-level 
during a period stretching from eighty years 
before Christ to 1838. More than nineteen 
hundred years ago, when the ancient mosaic 
pavement was constructed, the sea-level was 
twelve feet above the actual level. More than 
eighteen hundred years ago it was still six feet 
above the actual level. The level by the end of 
the fourth century was nearly as low as it is at 
present. In the middle ages, and prior to the 
eruption of Monte Nuovo, the sea-level was 
nineteen feet lower than in 1838; whilst in 
the beginning of the century it stood at about 
two feet two inches higher. When it was nine- 
teen feet lower than at present, the stone- 
piercers ape eee lodged themselves within 
the marble columns, and as they died some of 
their unoccupied holes were taken possession of 
by the sand-burrowing ark and wedgeshells 
(Arca and Donax). No wonder the discovery of 
such shells of the purple shore in marble columns, 
from twelve to more than twenty feet up in the 
air, has attracted the attention for so many years 
of so many men of eminence in science! 

In Chambers’s Ancient Sea Margins will be 
found an accumulation of facts and observations 
on the subject of sea-levels. This island, he 
says, was once submerged at least seventeen 
hundred feet. The result of his very extensive 
observations Mr. Robert Chambers states to be, 
that the superficial formations bear the marks 
of former levels of the sea up to at least twelve 
hundred feet. I can only ask my reader, with 
this work as a manual, to take a glance at the 
Carse of Gowrie in Scotland. 

In the Carse of Gowrie, where it is about 
twenty feet above the adjacent firth at Polgavie, 
there are, firstly, about twenty feet depth of 
various clays, then a four-feet-thick bed of peat 
extending under the sea, and containing alders 
and birches standing as upright still as when 
they grew in the blue clay at their roots. At 
three different heights in the clays there are 
vegetable roots cut off by layers of marine 
shells, proving thus in all four recurrences of 
the sea. The word “inch” in Gaelic signifies 
island ; when the Celts first arrived in the Carse 
of Gowrie, the places must have, it is inferred, 
been islands in a shallow firth, which are still 
ealled Inchyra, Inchmichael, Inchmartin, Inch- 
sture, and Megginch. ‘The minister of Errol 
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reports that about sixty years ago a small anchor 
was found at Megginch. More recently a boat- 
hook was found about eighteen feet below the 
surface, sticking among the gravel as if left by 
the water. About twenty years ago the remains 
of an anchor were found below Craig Flaw, a 
cliff which overlooks the Carse between Kinnaird 
and Fingask. Craig Flaw, and the rock on 
which Castle Huntly stands, contained, it is 
said, until a very recent period, rings to which 
boats were formerly tied. The title-deeds of 
estates, now separated by the whole breadth of 
the Carse from the firth, contain rights of 
salmon-fishing. These rights might become of 
some use, if the Scotch salmon would learn from 
certain Asian species of fish how to travel over 
dry land, or how to fall in showers from heaven! 

In 1819, at Airthrey, near Stirling, in land 
twenty-five feet higher than the level of the 
spring tides in the river flowing a mile off, there 
were found the bones of a large whale. Seven 
miles further up the Carse there were found, in 
1824, on the estate of Blair-Drummond, the re- 
mains of another large whale. The bones rested 
on the lower of two mosses. In each of these 
cases there were found among the bones frag- 
ments of stags’-horns containing perforations 
about an inch in diameter, and evidently the 
work of man. 

Innumerable illustrations of these changes of 
sea-level may be found in geological works. The 
dry land, indeed, consists chiefly of ancient sea- 
beds and the matter of igneous irruptions. 





STARTING FOR SIBERIA. 

My dreams had been of the knout, and the 
clacking of that detestable torturing whip had 
awoke me before daybreak. 

The fact was, that two nights before, my ex- 
cellent and learned friend, Monsieur Ivan Bibi- 
koff, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Moscow, had been explaining to 
me the shape of the knout, and the mode of 
using it, and both together, over a bottle of 
Crimean champagne, had rejoiced with flowing 
glasses over the discontinuance of such a cruel 
mode of punishment. 

“Ha, my dear friend,” said the admirable pro- 
fessor, looking up at me from his spectacles, 
You lucky English 
must not be impatient with us. We move on 
as fast as we can. You shall see our prisons ; 
we are not so brutal as you think us. We go 
on ; we have done away with the knout ; punish- 
ment of death is almost unknown among us; 
no criminal can be executed till he has himself 
confessed ; soon we shall have trial by jury— 
God hasten the day; in time we shall throw 
open our courts of justice. Patience, mon cher 
monsieur. Keep constantly before you the fact 
that our civilisation is but of yesterday. You 
must not expect of the boy the wisdom that you 
demand of the man.” 

“Well said,” I replied. ‘ But to return to 





lope (pushing one towards him) the shape of this 
barbarous whip.” 

The professor drew, with the painful care of 
an amateur artist, the shape of the savage relic 
of a bygone cruelty. 

“The knout,” he said, “had a short massive 
handle, and a heavy leather lash about eight 
feet long. It resembled those tremendous whips 
with which the Cossacks of the Ukraine, when 
they have brought a wolf to bay, can kill him 
at a single blow. The lash was formed of 
leather, curved so as to give two sharp edges 
along its whole length, and sometimes bound 
with wire thread, the end terminated in a little 
iron hook. It had no handle, but one end was 
left supple, so that the executioner could wind 
it round his wrist. At every blow the shar 
edges of the stiff curved lash fell on the en- 
minal’s back, and cut him as with eight yards 
of a pliant double-edged sword. The execu- 
tioner, subtle in his cruelty, had learnt not to 
roughly withdraw the lash, but to draw it 
towards him, so as to remove long flaky bands 
of flesh, the hook being devised with devilish 
ingenuity for this detestable purpose. The 
lash was also purposely long, that it lapped 
round the body and cut deep into the chest at 
the same time that it destroyed the whole of the 
back. Indeed, to tell you the frank truth, my 
dear sir, it was well known that the executioner 
could, if he chose, kill any man at one blow of 
the knout, by lapping him round the lungs and 
heart; but, as the ‘ Bourreau’ was generally 
bribed, he seldom put forth his whole force. 
When the knout was honestly used, the criminal, 
if he survived the first blow, usually fainted at 
the third, and died about the fifth. A ukase of 
Peter the Great fixed the maximum of blows at 
one hundred and one (we Russians have a super- 
stitious respect for odd numbers) ; but whether 
the knout became heavier, or we became more 
effeminate, the hundred and one blows—which, 
of course, implied death—were never given in 
the Emperor Nicholas’s time. But I tire you. 
Thank you, I prefer a papiross (cigaret) to a 
cigar.” 

“Quite the contrary, you interest me ex- 
tremely,” I replied, ringing the hotel bell for a 
bottle of Chateau Margeaux. “And how did 
they fasten up the unhappy wretch during this 
horrible punishment, the abolition of which does 
so much credit to your present emperor ?” 

“To a sloping wed to which they bound 
him, bare backed, by the hands and feet, tying 
his arms round the plank. But your English 
travellers often confound the knout with the 
plete—a dreadful but still a much less terrible 
weapon. The plete was a whip of three leather 
lashes, tipped with small leaden balls. It weighed 
about five pounds ; it did not strip the flesh, but 
bruised the ribs, detached the lungs from the 
pleura, and induced consumption. To gain 
strength, the Bourreau made a spring forward, 
and did not strike till he was close to the criminal. 
If he was bribed sufficiently, the Bourreau would 
remove his little finger from the handle of the 





the knout. Please to draw me on this enve- 





plete, and that deadened the blow of the lash. 
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If death was intended, it was usual to bribe the 
executioner to aim the blows at the poor man’s 
side, so as to kill him as soon as possible.” 

* You are very frank, professor. Are these 
not rather damaging flaws in your judicial 
system ?” 

“We no more use the knout, mon cher 
monsieur, as I told you; and, besides, a certain 
rascally Pole, who escaped nearly twenty years 
ago from Siberia, has disclosed all these things 
as they were under the last Czar. Other abuses 
will all go in time as the knout has gone. But 
as you are curious about these things, I will de- 
scribe you another punishment, almost, if not 

uite, abolished. It is the Skvoz-Stivi; what 

e French call Les Bagnettes (running the 

untlet). It was reserved chiefly for soldiers, 

ut I have seen a woman punished by it in the 
open streets, and the worst of the Poles had also 
to endure it: as they sow so they must reap. 
They drew up two ranks of soldiers, arming each 
with a switch previously soaked for some days to 
make it supple. The condemned man is then 
stripped to the waist, his hands tied to a musket, 
and led through the ranks by a rope tied to the 
musket. As he passes, each soldier steps forward 
and strikes him on the back or neck. - When he 
faints, he is lifted up and dragged on. The num- 
ber of blows was limited by our Peter the Great 
to twelve thousand; but, unless it is intended 
to kill the man, they seldom inflict more than 
two thousand at atime. He is then carried to 
the hospital, and stays there till the doctor pro- 
nounces him able to start on his long and pain- 
ful walk to Siberia.” 

I started at the very name of Siberia. 

“ By-the-by,” said the professor, “as you 
take such an interest in our still somewhat im- 
perfect administration of justice, and also in 
this terrible Polish question, which you English- 
men either cannot or will not understand, I will 
take you on Sunday morning to see the weekly 
caravan of prisoners start from our great state 
prison in the suburbs. It starts every Sunday 
morning at eight o’clock, and there are sure to 
be fifty or sixty Poles among them. We need 
ask no permission—we need pay no bribe; the 
prisoners assemble half an hour before the time 
outside the chief gate, and all we have to do is 
to drive there in a droschky, mingle with the 
crowd, and, if we choose, follow the poor fellows 
for half a mile or so. What is to-day ?” 

“ Friday.” 

“ Very well, Sunday morning, at seven, I shall 
be at the hotel door in a carriage and ready for 
you. Now I must wish you good night—no 
thanks—for I have work to prepare for my class 
to-morrow.” 

The Russians, naturally pliant, subtle, and 
pate, affect this blunt manner with Eng- 
lishmen, and it becomes them very well. I 
thanked the professor briefly, but warmly, and 
he left me to a Russian nightmare, composed of 
birch forests, rampant bears, Siberian exiles, 
blows of the knout, of all the czars, sturgeon, 
icebergs, and armies of Poles, armed with flash- 








ing scythes, 


The next night I slept in the way a man does 
who goes to bed knowing he has an early ap- 
pointment—a sense of an alarum about to run 
down. A shout awoke me—no, it was a church 
bell. What do I say, @ church bell?—ten 
thousand brazen bells, going all at once. It 
was Sunday morning in the Holy City. Yes, 
it was a shout: there was Professor Bibikoff 
calling to me from the street. I opened the 
window and replied. In ten minutes I was with 





him. It was a fresh, bright October morning | 


that I leaped into the droschky, in which Pro- 
fessor Bibikoff was already seated, and shook 
him by the hand. 

 Pashol,” he cried to the driver, “ quick to 
the gate of the great prison on the Peteroffsky 
road; scorrei.” 

I was anxious to observe for myself the faces 
of the unhappy exiles, and the behaviour of the 

overnment officials. I knew it would be my 
ast opportunity. Unconsciously to myself [ 
was very excited at the thought of a scene so 
new and so full of associations of fear and terror, 
but I did not tell the professor so. 

As our primitive carriage jolted and bounced 
along the Gclcene streets, the good-natured 
and bland professor harangued me on the good 
deeds and reforms of the present emperor. The 
professor, in his official tail-coat dotted with 
official gilt buttons, had a soft, low, persuasive 
voice, and rubbed his thin white hands as he 
eulogised his royal master. 

We drove fast along the Boulevards, the 
broad yellow leaves rustling on our heads. The 
sky was pure as a sapphire. 

A thin glaze of ice was filming the water in 
the fountains. The only men we met wore 
cloaks, whose collars were two feet deep in fur. 

* See, winter is beginning,” said the professor, 
thoughtfully. “We have enough of it by the 
time the snows melt in April, I can tell you.” 

“Tt must be cruel walking in winter for these 
poor prisoners ?” 

‘No,” said Bibikoff, in his quiet, diplomatic, 
apologetic voice. “ They specially pray to go 
in winter. The chains are so heavy, that the 
summer heat distresses them more than the 
winter cold. Hurry coachman, hurry, or you 
get no tea-money.” 

By this time we had got clear of the side- 
streets leading from the long rambling Boule- 
vard that girdles the straggling city of Moscow. 
We had passed the long ranks of small trees, 
and the cold-looking garden-seats. 

A great archway of painted board and canvas 
stared at us on the left-hand side of the road. It 
was the entrance to the Hermitage, the Cre- 
morne of Moscow, and, like Cremorne, thie 
quondam estate of a nobleman. It had been just 
shut up for the winter, and looked tawdry and 
mournful: melancholy as a starving strolling 
player. 

We had now reached that region of bare 
grass-patch, poor cottage and market-garden, 
that surrounds all cities. The road grew looser 
and more out of repair. The flimsy hack-carriage 
rolled and tumbled as if it was at sea. Then 
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came one of those stone obelisks that pom- 

ously mark out the Russian versts, and we saw 
Pefore us, to the right hand, a long line of 
high whitewashed wall, flanked by small cruel- 
looking bastions at various intervals. The 
prison was like every public building in Russia, 
covered a vast square, and astonished one by 
its huge monotonous magnificence of space. 

Fresh from those dreadful facts about the 
knout and the plete, I seemed to see-an unre- 
lenting cruelty breathing through every stone 
of that enormous palace of misery, and float- 
ing round it like a pestilential atmosphere. I 
smiled. 

“Why do you smile?” said the professor. 
“This is no laughing place. Thousands of 
miserable men leave here pouty for Siberia.” 

** My dear professor,” I replied, “I could not 
laugh at the sufferings of any human being; 
but I was smiling because ouly yesterday the 
governor of this very — we see before us 
refused me admission because I was an Eng- 
lishman, and because Englishmen wrote about 
such places what was untrue. Now I see every- 
thing without his permission, and when I see 
the truth I can report the truth.” 

“That governor was a fool,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘ We Russians need not fear the day- 
light. We know the abuses amongst us, and 
we will correct them; but many of them are 
deep-rooted. Hush, here come the prisoners !” 

And there they came through the whitewashed 
arch in slovenly effrontery, in heartbroken de- 
spair, or in immovable dignity and pride. Two 
and two, in careless ill-drilled array, they came, 
streaming out of the prison court-yards to the 
place set apart for the purpose outside the walls, 
and close to where we stood beside our car- 
riage. They were men of all ranks and ages, 
but none very old or very young. There were 
youths, but no boys; old men, but none very 
old. As they poured through the archway and 
ranged themselves in a long double line, I ob- 
served that they walked with a careless, resigned 
air, more like that of men rather wishing to 
endure a punishment that was inevitable, than 
overwhelmed with a crushing sense of horror. 
Of course there were various degrees and 
kinds of endurance, from that of brazen 
vulgar defiance to that of stealthy snake-like 
hatred, and slavish patience, or calm humility. 
In one face there was indifference, and in the next, 
po, defiance. The Russians are fatalists, 

ike their old enemies the Turks. For the most 
art, they bend unresistingly to the blows of 

estiny, and, being under an evil, they quietly 
groan and remain under it. 

None of the prisoners were by any means 
dirty in their dress. They were quite as clean 
as the ordinary Russian soldier, and the Russian 
soldier is by no means obtrusively dirty, though 
not, perhaps, so mechanically clean as the sol- 
dier of our own country. They all wore the 
regulation prison great-coat, of a stiff military cut, 
of acomfortable sheltering size, and of a brownish 
grey cloth. The men’s feet were protected 


knee, and worn in the national manner over the 
trousers. 

As far as I had as yet observed, the prisoners 
in no respect differed much, either in look or 
manner, from a detachment of Russian soldiers 
bound on some dangerous and ungrateful ser- 
vice. They wore the same torpid, servile, indiffer- 
ent look that I had observed so often in Russian 
barrack-rooms—that stupid look of mechanical 
obedience so indicative of absence of all free 
will and mental power. There was no look of 
suffering compressing their brow, no thought of 
revenge griping their lips. 

It was not, indeed, till two or three of the 
prisoners turned their backs to me, that I saw 
that each of their coats was marked with a 
yellow diamond and the initials of the city from 
which they had come—S. P. for St. Petersburg, 
M. for Moscow, T. for Twer, and so on. 

While I was observing, the last loitering 
prisoner came out of the prison, and strode 
towards the head of the column, where I and 
‘the professor stood. There was a strange 
jangling clashing noise when he moved, and 
when I looked down at his feet, I saw, to my 
horror, that a heavy chain bound one ankle to 
the other. The links of the chain were as 
thick as my little finger, and they were fastened 
to anklets of iron there. The weight of these 
irons made the man limp heavily along, with a 
peculiar straddling walk, intended, I suppose, 
to prevent the irons bruising his legs. 

The loiterer was a burly, robust thief, big 
boned, gross, and cruel of face, with a prize- 
fighter’s eyes and brow, a negro’s lips, and a 
bull’s neck. The sturdy villain stood nearly 
six feet high, and smiled a greasy smile as he 
looked complacently on his boots, and tucked 
the ends of his green coat under his girdle, with 
the air of a connoisseur in pedestrianism, deter- 
mined to be all “a-tauto.” 

“One would think that horrid fellow had re- 
hearsed his part,” said the professor to me, 
adjusting the left glass of his spectacle with a 
practised touch of the forefinger. 

The prisoners were now all drawn up in rank 
and file, about one hundved and twenty. Some 
were only for simple exile (porselenie), others 
for more serious crimes, and travaux forces (Ka- 
torga). Some were murderers, others forgers, 
a few robbers, many incendiaries, or seditious 
soldiers. In the distance were four or five 
carts heaped up with baggage; amongst which 
sat the female prisoners and the sick. The 
women were ugly, as the lower order of Russian 
women always are, and seemed stupidly insen- 
sible to their fate. 

** How few of these people will ever return !” 
said the professor, who stood observing the 
whole affair with that superior and imperturbable 
air with which an old Londoner shows St. Paul’s 
to a country friend. 

“ How long do they take going this dreadful 
journey,” I asked; “and do they walk all those 
thousands of versts?” The professor’s answer 
staggered me. 





with good stout boots, reaching nearly to the 
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and two years, if they go to a far point, like the 
mines of Nertchinsk or the fortress of Akatouia, 
in the government of Irkoutsk.” 

I expressed involuntarily my horror at this 
prolongation of a punishment that seemed to 
require no aggravation. 

“Ah!” replied the professor, “that journey 
is intended to be the severest part of the punish- 
ment. Once in Siberia, which is a country with 
a climate quite as good as that of St. Petersburg, 
the punishments of those who behave well are all 
commuted.” 

There were some thirty or forty men and 
women watching the procession, but they 
manifested no special interest or sympathy. 
The peasants, in their blue caftans, and their 
axes thrust in their belts, seemed to take it as 
they take everything, in a dull, fatalist way, and 
as a matter of course. They were accustomed 
to such scenes. But some hearts must have 
beat faster under those leather caftans, for I 
observed from time to time a child, with an in- 
nocent smile, run out of the crowd and give 
money to the prisoner who held the bag for the 
rest. 

* But the Poles ?” I said, half petulantly, to 
Bibikoff, “I don’t see them ?” 

“Ha! itis always the Poles with you English ; 
wait a bit, and you will see the Poles, never fear, 
my dear sir. They come out last of all. They 
will not be chained. In the mean time, regard 
that poor devil with the bag; he is treasurer for 
the rest; let us give him something.” 

“With all my heart,” said I, and put some 
roubles into the professor’s generous hand, 
which already held ok own contribution. 

Bibikoff stepped forward and handed the 
money to the treasurer, a sneaking-looking me- 
chanic, with a servile submission in every motion 
of his body. He was a sort of man who would 
be a favourite with the officer commanding the 
convoy. A crawling creature, who might be 
faithfui to his comrades, but who would more 
likely become a spy and informer ; and whom, for 
my own part, I would not have trusted out of 
my sight with even a blue rouble note. 

The man took the money with that grave 
courtesy almost Oriental in its calmness, which 
distinguishes the poorest Russian. He bowed, 
doffed his hat, glanced on his nearest comrades, 
who all seemed making mental notes of a dona- 
tion somewhat larger than they had perhaps 
looked for. Even the stout thief, who led the 
gang of chained men, cast a glance half wistful, 
half grateful towards us, as the purser folded 
up the greasy note, and placed it carefully in 
his canvas haversack. 

The plot began to thicken, the soldiers with 
fixed bayonets came faster out of the prison, 
and placed themselves in closer intervals among 
the criminals. ‘The heart of the prison was 
evidently beating faster, or the bad blood would 
not have been spreading so quickly through its 
veins. Presently a low-browed pale little man, 


with “ tailor” stamped all over him, came clash- 
ing towards us, carrying a bundle wrapped up 
in a handkerchief. 


The master thief welcomed 





him with an ironical smile, as much as to say, 
“T told you you’d have to come.” 

And now, all down the ranks, the exiles 
began to “ make their toilette,” as the French 
express it. The men put their round caps in 
my tucked up their coats, adjusted their irons, 
and prepared for the march in a sullen, patient, 
slavish sort of way. 

As for the big rogue, mutinous and shame- 
less, he was gayest of all. He put on the daring 
air of a pedestrian about to walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours; he looked round and 
smiled, first at the imaginary “ Fancy,” and then 
saucily at those mere Gentiles, the spectators, 
who did not bet. He was patronising and en- 
couraging to his fellows in misfortune; with his 
manacled hands he removed a neighbour’s cap, 
the neighbour handed him a pocket-comb, and 
he adjusted his hair for him. 

It was, when this wretch removed his cap, 
that I first saw that every prisoner had his 
head half shaved, leaving a hideous crest of 
hair on one side, and on the other half the blue 
smooth-shaved skin of a Turk. Monstrous 
enough the residue hair looked, spreading over 
the head like a Life Guard’s plume, or the tuft 
on a clown’s head. 

This semi-shave was evidently a standing joke 
with the big thief, for he looked at us with an 
impudent leer, mingled with a lazy and _half- 
contemptuous curiosity. Let me burn all books 
on phrenology if that villain ever died in his 
bed, or with the benediction of clergy. 

All this time the women were shaking them- 
selves into their places among the bundles 
in the waggons. They were women of a low 
type—low in forehead, high in the cheek-bone, 
with no chins, and bad mouths. They seemed 
less cheerful than the men. They wore no 
special dress, and seemed less carefully guarded. 
As far as I could see, they wore no chains. “ A 
woman has little chance of escape. 

“If you were in Siberia,” said the professor, 
breaking a long silence, “ you would see that 
many men were stamped in the forehead and 
both cheeks with the word ror (fur) ‘ thief.’ In 
the old times they used to nip off the nostrils, 
and you may still see men so marked about the 
towns in Siberia; but here comes the officer. 
They’ll start soon.” 

Yes, there came the officer, brown-skinned, 
bright-eyed, smiling, all in an official state of 
bustle, his loose grey coat, laced with gold on 
the shoulders, flying behind him as he hurried 
under the white arch of the prison, the papers 
under his arm, and the bright steel scabbard of 
his sword clattering along the stones. The 
ao seemed to draw omens of good from 
is pleasant face and his kindly alacrity. 

e hurried along the ranks, with a kind 
cheering word for many a one. When he came 
to the big thief and his group, he stopped and 
exhorted them in Russian. I could only catch 
here and there a word. The professor inter- 
preted for me. He was begging the rogues to 
take the thing quietly, to go cheerfully, and to 





give as little trouble as possible, for their own 
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sake. The big thief clasped his chained hands 
before him in a statuesque way ; the rest looked 
all attention, and arranged themselves into their 
places. . 

When the officer came to the little supposed 
tailor, that individual stepped forward with some 
supplicatory words. The professor also again 
stepped forward to my aid. 

“He says that he is ill and weak, and can- 
not bear the fatigue of walking in chains. He 
declares he s die on the road, and prays 
the officer to allow him to remain behind in 
prison.” ; 

The officer replied in a kindly manner that he 
had not the power to prevent his deportation, 
that it was the doctor who had that power, and 
that the doctor had declared that he was sufli- 
ciently recovered to go with the rest. The 
little pale man shrugged his shoulders, looked 
down on the ground, squeezed his bundle as if 
it was a parting friend’s hand, and fell into his 
place with his face eastward. The big thief 
enjoyed the failure of the sick man’s petition. 

Here comes the priest to give them the 
parting benediction,” exclaimed the professor. 

The soldiers presented arms in that lifeless 
way that the coleutry Russian soldier presents 
arms, as the priest approached. He was a broad- 
shouldered, common-looking man, wearing a 

lain black robe, and with long brown hair 
louis over his shoulders. The Greek Church 
considers the crucifix idolatrous, and he carried 
neither cross nor breviary. With no set face 
but his ordinary grave demeanour, the priest 
mechanically repeated a prayer, and blessed the 
parting men. It was the funeral service of many 
of them. They bent their heads and jostled for- 
ward to kiss his hand; even a cluster who were 
bound by the wrists to a long bar of iron running 
between them. The iron chains clashed, clashed, 
in doleful unison. 

The waggons began to move forward. The 
officer drew his sword, and arranged the soldiers. 
Surely now the Poles must be coming. 

At that moment a band of about twenty or 
thirty men, two and two, advanced slowly from 
under the arch, and fell into the rear of the 
procession. I had already learned in some mea- 
sure to distinguish a Pole from a Russian by 
his less oblique eyes, by his keener and more 
vivacious glance, by his more oval face, by his 


| more pointed features. These prisoners of war, 


i! destined for the mines and fortresses of Siberia, 


wore no chains. The richer men were dressed 
almost like Englishmen, in short coats and pale- 
tots, the poorer in caftans and great-coats, like 
the lower orders of Russians. The poorer men 
were many of them old and feeble, and their 


| faces bore no expression but that of resigned 


suffering. They had not the bearing of cri- 
minals, but they seemed to endure their fate 
with something of a fatalist’s resignation. What 
had these mendone? They were too old to have 
borne arms. They had, perhaps, lent horses or 


| given money to their countrymen ; and, for this, 
they were to be banished for life, away from 
kith and kin, home and comfort, and to share 


the lot of thieves, murderers, enemies, and all 
the scum of Russia’s great cities. 

“Some of these men,” said the professor, 
with no touch of compassion in his voice, “ will 
go only to Tobolsk or Omsk ; others to Berezov ; 

a few will join the army in the Caucasus, or be 
incorporated with the Cossack regiments on 
the Kirghese frontiers; a portion will be sent 
to work at the distilleries at Ekaterinski-Zavod ; 
others to the fatal verdigris-mines at Ner- 
tchinsk ; the more refractory Polish students 
and workmen will be enrolled among the ‘ com- 
pagnies-disciplinaires’ at Orenbourg; and the 
worst will go to be beaten, and perhaps die, at 
the fortress of Akatouia. This last place is re- 
served for the greatest political criminals and 
those foreats who have turned robbers and 
broken the ban.” 

* Poor souls!” I said, as the broken-down 
men filed slowly past me, with no shame nor 
guilt weighing down their heads. 

But when the last half-dozen came, I could 
scarcely waste pity on such men. They strode 
along with such a dignity and calm defiant pride, 
not studied, nor self-conscious, nor theatrical— 
not like the stage Wallace, William Tell, or Fi- 
delio, but proceeding from a quiet, deep, in- 
tense, indestructible, changeless hate, arising 
from a hostile religion, from a difference of race, 
creed, manners, and civilisation. Their leader 
was a young stalwart man of about eight-and- 
twenty, well dressed, with a fur cap on his head, 
and a neat courier’s bag by his side. He walked 
as Hofer might have walked to death, heedless 
of the crowd, heedless of the punishment, of his 
destination, of the journey. Head erect, eyes 
unflinching, he walked as if he was leading on a 
= of heroes to die for Poland. 

he professor winced a little, but all he said 
as, “ They are a stubborn people those Poles, 
but we shall absorb them.” 

As they moved forward, we leaped into our 
carriage, and slowly followed them as they 
clinked forward in a long doleful procession 
guarded by the bayonets. The carts drove on, 
the soldiers marched, the crowd slowly dis- 

ersed—all but a few sympathisers who fol- 
owed, but without talking. I shall never see 
again a crowd of prisoners without fancying 
myself in one of Dante’s hells, with Charon 
driving the crowding ghosts back into the waste 
of darkness. 

I stood up in the carriage as the sound of the 
chains died away down the Nijni-Novgorod road, 
rapt in meditation. I felt almost as if I had 
been left behind by a band of friends whom I 
had deserted. A tap of the professor’s hand 
on my shoulder aroused me. 

as Come,” he said, “forget those rascals ; let 
us go to the nearest traktir (restaurant), and 
you shall taste the cabbage-soup we Russians 
are so proud of. You are sorry for the Poles, 
but I dare say your sorrow has not taken away 
your appetite.” 

I could not be angry with the prejudiced but 
excellent professor, so we went to the traktir, 





and over our soup talked again of Siberia. 
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Bibikoff told me all about the way in which the 
convoy J had just seen depart would make its 
long great journey. 

“ They used,” he said, “to go all the way on 
foot, now they go by railway to Nijni (Lower 
Novgorod), and from thence by steamer to Perm. 
After that they walk. Cossacks, with lances, 
precede them, and soldiers, with loaded muskets, 
walk on both sides. After the female prisoners 
in the first waggon, rides the officer in com- 
mand ; when they rest, and at meals, the prisoners 
sit down in a circle, guarded by the soldiers. 
The column rests every third day ; for this pur- 
pose there are station-houses at regular intervals 
along the road. There are also guard-houses 
from Kiow and Smolensk all the way to Ner- 
tchinsk; where escorts are in waiting to move 
forward with the prisoners. The officer in com- 
mand is responsible for the criminals, and has 
the power of inflicting punishments. If severe 
cold comes on, or when the Siberian rivers break 
up, the convoy waits for better weather. Every 
week a convoy arrives at Tobolsk, and another 
leaves it. In this city resides the committee 
who have the power of allotting his destination 
to each prisoner. Nearly ten thousand prisoners 
arrive, it is said, every year at Tobolsk. Our 
soldiers do not like this convoy duty ; for, if they 
are behindhand at a station, they are punished, 
and if they kill the prisoners by hurrying them, 
they are also punished. But, with few excep- 
tions, the prisoners are not treated cruelly. 
The peasants bring the fellows tea and brandy, 
and fruit and dry fish ; and travellers who meet 
them give them alms. Siberia is a beautiful 
country, full of mineral resources — climate, 
good as our own—scenery, charming—the moun- 
tains——” 

* All this may be possible,” said I, “ professor, 
but, nevertheless, God keep me, and all those I 
love, from Siberia.” 





THE LATEST NEWS OF THE BOUNTY. 
Buien’s narrative of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty has been printed so many times, and so 
many thousands of copies exist in lending 
libraries, and in the libraries of clergymen who 
furnish their parishioners with books to amuse 
them on Sundays and in their leisure hours, 
that there is probably no story which is so 
generally known. But, to increase the interest 
with which the statements made in a recent par- 
liamentary return will be read, the past history 
of these islanders may be usefully sketched. 
The Bounty was sent out to the Society 
Islands by the government, in 1786, under the 
command of Captain Bligh, for the purpose 
of procuring plants of the bread fruit-tree, and 
conveying them to Jamaica. The total number 
of persons on board was forty-six. The kind- 


ness with which the crew were treated by 
the natives inspired them with a strong de- 
sire to remain there (the version of the muti- 
neers is, that Bligh was a brute, and his treat- 
ment of them unendurable), and at least one 


attempt was made to effect this by cutting nearly 
through the cable by which the ship was an- 
chored, so that she might drift ashore. The 
object of the voyage, so far as the collection of 
the plants was concerned, was successfully ac- 
complished, and the vessel was on her return 
voyage, when the captain was roused from his 
sleep early one morning to find Lieutenant Chris- 
tian standing beside his cot with a naked cut- 
lass in his hand, supported by the master-at- 
arms, the gunner’s mate, and a seaman named 
Burkitt. The captain was pinioned, and with 
eighteen others was sent adrift in a boat with 
but a small allowance of provisions. The suf- 
ferings of the cast-a-ways, before they reached 
the Dutch settlement of Timor, must be too well 
remembered to render it necessary for more 
to be said about them. On Bligh’s return to 
England he was promoted, apparently to com- 
pensate him for the hardships he had undergone, 
and the Pandora frigate was despatched ex- 
pressly to search for the mutineers. On the 
arrival of the frigate at Otaheite, she had not 
time to come to an anchor before the armourer, 
who had remained on board the Bounty, pulled 
off in a canoe and gave himself up. His 
example was followed by fourteen others of 
the mutineers. Two who escaped to the 
mountains were said to be murdered by the 
natives. The Pandora was wrecked on her re- 
turn voyage, and thirty-four of her crew, and 
four of the prisoners, were drowned. On arriv- 
ing in England the ten prisoners were tried ; four 
were acquitted, and six were found guilty, three 
of whom were executed. There remains to be 
accounted for, therefore, only nine of the muti- 
neers, of whom Lieutenant Christian was one; 
these having left the others at Matavai Bay, 
taking with them seven Otaheitan men and 
twelve women. 

Twenty years passed away before anything 
further was discovered respecting these men. 
In 1808, an American schooner, commanded by 
Captain Folger, chanced to touch at Pitcairn’s 
Island, whieh was supposed to be uninhabited ; 
and, to his great astonishment, he found it oc- 
cupied by Alexander Smith, one of the muti- 
neers, and his descendants, and those of the other 
mutineers who had reached this island with him. 
Folger sent information of his discovery to Sir 
Sidney Smith at Valparaiso, who duly trans- 
mitted it to the Admiralty in England. It was 
too busy a time with us just then to pay much 
attention to the circumstance, and the report 
was forgotten. In 1814, two of our men-ofwar, 
cruising in the Pacific, sailed close to Pitcairn’s 
Island, and made out plantations and other 
things, showing that it was inhabited. While 
they were examining these appearances, a 
canoe came off to them through the surf, 
which pulled alongside, and two young men 
hailed them in English for a rope to be thrown 
them. This was done. In an instant the 
young fellows stood on the deck, and the elder 
announced himself as Thursday October Chris- 
tian, son of Lieutenant Christian. He is de- 





scribed as being a good-looking young fellow, 
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six feet high, and having a very agreeable and 
thoroughly English face. His companion was 
some half-dozen years younger, and was the son 
of another of the mutineers, a midshipman 
named Young. 

The account of the landing of the mutineers 
on Pitcairn’s Island may be condensed into a 
very small compass. It was not chance which 
brought them to this island; it was selected by 
Christian in consequence of an account he had 
read of it; and on their arrival they found it 
so well suited for their purpose, that they landed 
everything from the ship, which they then set 
on fire. , a portion to reside on, they 
divided the remainder of the island between 
them, and compelled the Otaheitans to assist 
them in cultivating it. At last one of the muti- 
neers took away the wife of one of the Otahei- 
tans, to replace the wife he had lost. The 
patience of the Otaheitans was exhausted, and 
they determined to kill their oppressors; but 
the women betrayed the plot to the Englishmen, 
who put two of the conspirators to death ; the 
rest, ae spared, organised another conspiracy, 
which succeeded so far that five of the English- 
men, among whom was Lieutenant Christian, 
were murdered. Two of the worst of the sailors 
managed to escape to the mountains, and two 
others, named Adams (Alexander Smith) and 
Young, found successful advocates in their 
wives. One of those who escaped to the moun- 
tains managed to distil ardent spirits from a root 
he found there—though one account says Young 
was the first to do tlis—and the pair drank till 
they were mad, one ending his career by tying a 
stone round his neck and throwing himself into 
the sea. The other made so many attempts 
to murder Adams and Young, that they were 
obliged to knock him on the head. 

Then it was that Adams and Young began to 
reflect seriously on religion, and soon set to 
work in earnest to instruct the others. Among 
the things they had taken out of the Bounty 
were a Bible and Prayer-book, and from these 
they derived the means of instruction. Young 
was not spared long to assist in these labours ; 
and upon Adams devolved the continuance of 
the task. The effect of his teaching was so 
good, that, as the young people grew up, they 
practised the precepts of the Christian religion, 
and a colony of such virtuous, simple-hearted 
beings probably never existed in the world he- 
fore or since as at the time when the captains 
of our two men-of-war visited them. 

The two captains sent home a report concern- 
ing this interesting people, which doubtless 


that reached the Admiralty. The next Bri- 
tish captain who touched at the island was Cap- 
tain Beechey, who was then in command of the 
Blossom, on a voyage of discovery. He was 
boarded by Adams and ten young men. The 
population of the island was at this time sixty- 
six, one of whom, John Buffet, who had, at 
his own request, been left here by a whaler, 
acted as schoolmaster. The officers who landed 





kindness, and had an opportunity while they re- 
mained on the island of seeing with what de- 
voutness the islanders practised Christianity. Tn 
consequence of Captain Beechey’s account, and 
at his request, the Admiralty sent out the Se- 
ringapatam with a supply of clothes and tools. 

This was in 1830. Subsequently the Pitcairn 
islanders were taken to Tahiti; but, were so 
disgusted with the immorality of the people, 
that at their earnest request they were taken 
back. At long intervals reports respectin 
them reached this country, which were rea 
with great interest by all classes; her Ma- 
jesty, it is said, taking a particular interest in 
their welfare. The time came, however, when 
their number had increased so much that the 
island was quite inadequate to support them, 
and the convicts having been removed from 
Norfolk Island, it was proposed to remove them 
hither. What follows is taken from the report 
printed for the members of the House of Com- 
mons about three months ago. 

Norfolk Island is estimated to contain about 
ten thousand acres. The land is rich, well- 
wooded and watered, and the climate is good. 
The Queen could hardly have sent the de- 
scendants of the mutineers to any place so 
well suited for immediate habitation. The 
convicts, who had been the previous occu- 
eos had left behind them strong stone 

uildings, and good roads to every part of the 
island. Sir W. Denison embarked at Sydney 
for the express purpose of visiting the islanders, 
taking with him a quantity of things which he 
thought might be useful to them. His arrival 
was very a. for they were without flour 
or vegetables, except unripe potatoes. He in- 
duced a merchant at New Zealand to send them 
a supply of the things they most needed, in ex- 
ehange for wool, tallow, and hides. The total 
number of inhabitants was then two hundred 
and twelve, and they still preserved the remark- 
able morality which has always distinguished 
them, since the time when John Adams became 
such an altered character, in consequence, it is 
said, of adream. The governor of New South 
Wales summoned them to meet him, that they 
might hear him read and explain the revised code 
of laws he had drawn up, which were substantially 
the same as those he found in force there, as he 
did not consider himself to be a good judge of 
what was best suited for a state of society which 
had nothing analogous to it in the rest of the 
world. By these regulations, the government 
of Norfolk Island is vested in a chief magis- 
trate and two councillors, all to be elected 
annually by the inhabitants who have resided 
six months on the island; as no distinction of sex 
is specified, it may be assumed that women are 
entitled to vote. Commissions are issued to these 
magistrates under the great seal of the colony of 
New South Wales, and power is given to them 
to enact new laws with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the population; but they cannot repeal 
those previously existing. As a contrast to the 
innumerable laws included in our statute-books, 





from the Blossom were treated with the greatest 


the simplicity of their code is the more striking. 
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In cases of dispute, the chief magistrate endea- 
vours to bring the parties to an agreement ; but, 
if the parties refuse to be guided by his advice, 
he is to summon his councillors to his assist- 
ance, their joint decision to be final in all cases 
where the property in dispute does not exceed 
fifty shillings in value. In cases of common 
assault they might inflict a fine not exceeding 
ten shillings. In cases of a more serious cha- 
racter, when the parties refuse to submit to 
the decision of the council of three, the chief 
magistrate obtains the assistance of seven elders. 
Together they are empowered to inflict a penalty 
not exceeding ten pounds, and the offender is 
to pay it in money or produce. If he have 
neither, the amount to be taken out of him in 
labour on the public works. If the offence is of 
a public nature, the convicted parties are re- 
quired to pay all costs. 

The attendance of all children, from the age of 
six years to fourteen, at the school is compulsory, 
absence being punished by a fine of sixpence a 
day. The annual payment for each child is ten 
shillings a year. No beer, wine, or spirits, is 
allowed to be landed, except such as is required 
for the medical store, which is under the chap- 
lain’s charge. 

This visit of the governor was beneficial to 
them in other respects. Having flocks and 
herds, which had been landed on the island for 
their use when they were removed to it, the 
had been living on these and neglected the cul- 
tivation of the land, till not one of them knew 
how to use a spade properly, and were almost 
ignorant of agriculture. Sir W. Denison sent 
them ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
He also ee the home government to send a 
man to the island who was something of a mill- 
wright and smith, and a very good miller. Also 
a mason to put their houses in repair, which were 
getting very dilapidated. The chief benefit he 
conferred upon them, however, was in getting a 
properly qualified schoolmaster sent out to them, 
a Mr. Iacotier, who has proved to be a most 
intelligent man, and has been of great service to 
the islanders in a variety of ways. On a subse- 
quent visit, the governor found they had bene- 
fited by his services to an extent which en- 
courages the belief that they will continue to 
prosper. Sir John Young says: “I found 
matters, upon the whole, in a satisfactory con- 
dition ; two families, numbering sixteen in all, 
had left the island and gone back to Pit- 
cairn’s Island, and I was told that three other 
families were thinking of following their ex- 
ample. On the other hand, thirty of the younger 
men had formed themselves into a company ; 
and, by clubbing their means, had raised mone 
enough to purchase two whale-boats and 
the necessary gear from an American whaler. 
They had then entered energetically into bay- 
whaling, and had, without any accident, managed 
to kill whales enough to yield fourteen tuns 
of oil, the value of which may be put at five 
hundred pounds. Encouraged by this, they had 
paschased two more whale-boats and gear.” 


sperity of the island was the want of an acces- 
sible harbour, but it was said that this could be 
remedied by blasting a rock, at an expense of 
about two hundred pounds. The latest report 
of the state and prospects of the islanders is also 
from Sir John Young, and is to the following 
effect: “On the whole, I am clearly of opinion 
that as large a measure of success has attended 
the removal of the Pitcairn islanders to Norfolk 
Island as could well have been expected. The 
few acres they cultivate supply them abundantly 
with sweet and other potatoes, and leave a large 
surplus for sale to whalers; they have more 
milk than they can drink; the sea teems with 
fish, which they catch in large quantities with 
great facility; sheep are not dear, and cattle 
and swine are only too numerous, Their atten- 
tion is now turning to the cultivation of arrow- 
root, and they grow a large quantity of bananas. 
They have added to the mill saws and machinery 
for sawing boards and shingles, which they ex- 
pect to export with profit. The people live in 
security and abundance, are decently clad, at- 
tend divine worship regularly, and are moral and 


happy.” 





THE CAGE AT CRANFORD. 


Have I told you anything about my friends 
at Cranford since the year 1856? I think not. 

You remember the Gordons, don’t you? She 
that was Jessie Brown, who married her old 
love, Major Gordon: and from being poor 
became quite a rich lady: but for all that never 
forgot any of her old friends in Cranford. 

Well! the Gordons were travelling abroad, 
for they were very fond of travelling; people 
who have had to spend part of their lives in a 
regiment always are, I think. They were now 
at Paris, in May, 1856, and were going to stop 
there, and in the neighbourhood all summer, but 
Mr. Ludovic was coming to England soon; so 
Mrs. Gordon wrote me word. I was glad she 
told me, for just then I was waiting to make a 
little present to Miss Pole, with whom I was 
staying; so I wrote to Mrs. Gordon, and asked 
her to choose me out something pretty and new 
and fashionable, that would be acceptable to 
Miss Pole. Miss Pole had just been talking a 
great deal about Mrs. FitzAdam’s caps being so 
unfashionable, which I suppose made me put in 
that word fashionable ; but afterwards I wished 
I had sent to say my present was not to be too 
fashionable; for there zs such a thing, I can 
assure you! The price of my present was not to 
be more than twenty shillings, but that is a ver 
handsome sum if you put it in that way, though 
it may not sound so much if you only call ita 
sovereign. 

Mrs. Gordon wrote back to me, pleased, as 
she always was, with doing anything for her old 
friends. She told me she had been out fora 
day’s shopping before going into the country, 
and had got a cage for herself of the newest 
and most elegant description, and had thought 
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like it as my present for Miss Pole, as cages 
were so much better made in Paris than any- 
where else. Iwas rather dismayed when I read 
this letter, for, however pretty a cage might be, 
it was something for Miss Pole’s own self, and 
not for her parrot, that I had intended to get. 
Here had I been finding ever so many reasons 
against her buying a new cap at Jolmson’s 
fashion-show, because I thought that the present 
which Mrs. Gordon was to choose for me in Paris 
might turn out to be an elegant and fashionable 
head-dress ; a kind of cross between a turban 
and a cap, as I see those from Paris mostly are ; 
and now I had to veer round, and advise her to 
goas fast as she could, and secure Mr. Johnson’s 
cap before any other purchaser snatched it up. 
But Miss Pole was too sharp for me. 

“ Why, Mary,” said she, “it was only yester- 
day you were running down that cap like any- 
thing. You said, you know, that lilac was too 
old a colour for me ; and green too young; and 
that the mixture was very unbecoming.” 

“Yes, I know,” said 1; “but I have thought 
better of it. J thought about it a great deal 
last night, and I think—I thought—they would 
neutralise each other; and the shadows of any 
colour are, you know—something I know—com- 
plementary colours.” I was not sure of my own 
meaning, but I had an idea in my head, though 
I could not express it. She took me up shortly. 

“Child, you don’t know what you are saying. 
And besides, I don’t want compliments at my 
time of life. I lay awake, too, thinking of the cap. 
I only buy one ready-made once a year, and of 
course it’s a matter for consideration’; and I came 
to the conclusion that you were quite right.” 

“Oh! dear Miss Pole! I was quite wrong; 
if you only knew—I did think it a very pretty 
cap—only——” 

“Well! do just finish what you’ve got to 
say. You’re almost as bad as Miss Matty in 
your way of talking, without being half as good 
as she is in other ways; though I’m very fond 
of you, Mary, I don’t mean I am not; but you 
must see you're very off and on, and very 
muddle-headed. It’s the truth, so you will not 
mind my saying so.” 

It was just because it did seem like the truth 
at that time that I did mind her saying so; and, 
in despair, I thought I would tell her all. 

“T did not mean what I said; I don’t think 
lilac too old or green too young; and I think the 
mixture very becoming to you; and I think you 
will never get such a pretty cap again, at least 
in Cranford.” It was fully out, so far, at least. 

“Then, Mary Smith, will you tell me what you 
did mean, by speaking as you did, and convincing 
me against my will, and giving me a bad night ?” 

““] meant—oh, Miss Pole, I meant to sur- 
prise you with a present from Paris; and I 
thought it would be a cap. Mrs. Gordon was 
to choose it, and Mr. Ludovic to bring it. I 
dare say it is in England now; only it’s not a cap. 
And I did not want you to buy Johnson’s cap, 
when I thought I was getting another for you.” 
Miss Pole found this speech “ muddle-headed,” 


making an odd noise of perplexity. I went on: 
“1 wrote to Mrs. Gordon, and asked her to get 
you a present—something new and pretty. I 
meant it to be a dress, but I suppose I did not say 


famous for caps, and it is——” 

“You're a good girl, Mary” (I was past 
thirty, but did not object to being called a girl; 
and, indeed, I generally felt like a girl at 
Cranford, where everybody was so much older 
than I was), “but when you want a thing, sa 
what you want; it is the best way in general. 
And now.I suppose Mrs. Gordon has bought 
something quite different?—a pair of shoes, I 
dare say, for people talk a deal of Paris shoes. 
Anyhow, I’m just as much obliged to you, Mary, 
my dear. Only you should not go and spend 
your money on me.” 

“Tt was not much money; and it was not a 
pair of shoes. You'll let me go and get the cap, 
won't you? It was so pretty—somebody will 
be sure to snatch it up.” 

“T don’t like getting a cap that’s sure to be 
unbecoming.” 

“ But it is not; it was not. I never saw you 
look so well in anything,” said I. 

‘Mary, Mary, remember who is the father of 
lies !” 

* But he’s not my father,” exclaimed I, in a 
hurry, for I saw Mrs. FitzAdam godown the street 
in the direction of Johnson’s shop. “T’ll eat my 
words; they were all false: only just let me run 
down and buy you that cap—that pretty cap.” 

“Well! run off, child. I liked it myself till 
you put me out of taste with it.” 

I brought it back in triumph from under 
Mrs. FitzAdam’s very nose, as she was hanging 
in meditation over it; and the more we saw 
of it, the more we felt pleased with our pur- 
chase. We turned it on this side, and we turned 
it on that; and though we hurried it away into 
Miss Pole’s bedroom at the sound of a double 
knock at the door, when we found it was only 
Miss Matty and Mr. Peter, Miss Pole could 
not resist the opportunity of displaying it, and 
said in a solemn way to Miss Matty: 

“Can I speak to you for a few minutes in 
private ?” And I knew feminine delicacy too well 
to explain what this grave prelude was to lead 
to; aware how immediately Miss Matty’s anxious 
tremor would be allayed by the sight of the cap. 
I had to go on talking to Mr. Peter, however, 
when I would far rather have been in the bed- 
room, and heard the observations and comments. 
We talked of the new cap all day; what 
gowns it would suit; whether a certain bow was 
not rather too coquettish for a woman of Miss 
Pole’s age. ‘No longer young,” as she called 
herself, after a littie struggle with the words, 
though at sixty-five she need not have blushed 
as if she were telling a falsehood. But at last the 
cap was put away, and with a wrench we turned 
our thoughts from the subject. We had been 
silent for a little while, each at our work with a 
candle between us, when Miss Pole began : 

“Tt was very kind of you, Mary, to think of 
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“Oh, [ was only too glad to be able to get 
you something! I hope you will like it, though 
it is not what I expected.” 

“Tam sure I shall like it. 
is always so pleasant.” 

“Yes; but I think Mrs. Gordon has made a 
very odd choice.” 

“T wonder what it is. I don’t like to ask, 
but there’s a great deal in anticipation; I 
remember hearing dear Miss Jenkyns say that 
‘anticipation was the soul of enjoyment,’ or 
something like that. Now there is no anticipa- 
tion in a surprise ; that’s the worst of it.” 

* Shall I tell you what it is?” 

“Just as you like, my dear. If it is any 
pleasure to you, I am quite willing to hear.” 

“ Perhaps I had better not. It is something 
quite different to what I expected, and meant 
to have got; and i’m not sure if I like it as 
well.” 

“Relieve your mind, if you like, Mary. In 
all disappointments sympathy is a great balm.” 

“Well, then, it’s something not for you; it’s 
for Polly. It’s a cage. Mrs. Gordon says 
they make such pretty ones in Paris.” 

? could see that Miss Pole’s first emotion 
was disappointment. But she was very fond of 
her cockatoo, and the thought of his smartness 
in his new habitation made her be reconciled in 
a moment ; besides that she was really grateful 
to me for having planned a present for her. 

“Polly! Well, yes; his old cage is ver 
shabby ; he is so continually pecking at it wit 
his sharp bill. I dare say Mrs. Gordon noticed 
it when she called here last October. I shall 
always think of you, Mary, when I see him in 
it. Now we can have him in the drawing-room, 
for I dare say a French cage will be quite an 
ornament to the room.” 

And so she talked on, till we worked our- 
selves up into high delight at the idea of Polly 
in his new abode, presentable in it even to the 
Honourable Mrs, Jamieson. The next morn- 
ing Miss Pole said she had been dreaming of 
Polly with her new cap on his head, while she 
herself sat on a perch in the new cage and 
admired him. Then, as if ashamed of having 
revealed the fact of imagining “such arrant 
nonsense” in her sleep, she passed on rapidly to 
the philosophy of dreams, quoting some book 
she had lately been reading, which was either 
too deep in itself, or too confused in her repeti- 
tion for me to understand it. After breakfast, 
we had the cap out again ; and that in its differ- 
ent aspects occupied us for an hour or so; and 
then, as it was a fine day, we turned into the 
garden, where Polly was hung on a nail out- 
side the kitchen window. He clamoured and 
screamed at the sight of his mistress, who went 
to look for an almond for him. I examined his 
cage meanwhile, old discoloured wicker-work, 
clumsily made by a Cranford basket-maker. I 
took out Mrs. Gordon’s letter; it was dated the 
fifteenth, and this was the twentieth, for I had 
kept it secret for two days in my pocket. Mr. 
Ludovic was on the point of setting out for 
England when she wrote. 


And a surprise 
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“ Poor Polly !” said I, as Miss Pole, returning, || 


fed him with the almond. 


“Ah! Polly does not know what a pretty | 


cage he is gomg to have,” said she, talking to 
him as she would have done to achild; and then 
turning to me, she asked when I thought it 
would come ? We reckoned up dates, and made 
out that it might arrive that very day. So she 
called to her little stupid servant-maiden Fanny, 
and bade her go out and buy a great brass- 


headed nail, very strong, strong enough to bear | 


Polly and the new cage, and we all three weighed 


the cage in our hands, and on her return she | 


was to come up into the drawing-room with the 
nail and a hammer. 

Fanny was a long time, as she always was, 
over her errands; but as soon as she came back, 
we knocked the nail, with solemn earnestness, 
into the house-wall, just outside the drawing- 
room window ; for, as Miss Pole observed, when 
I was not there she had no one to talk to, and 
as in summer-time she generally sat with the 
window open, she could combine two purposes, 
the giving air and sun to Polly-Cockatoo, and 
the having his agreeable companionship in her 
solitary hours. 

* When it rains, my dear, or even in a very 
hot sun, I shall take the cage in. I would not 
have your pretty present spoilt for the world. 
It was very kind of you to think of it; I am 
quite come round to liking it better than any 
present of mere dress; and dear Mrs. Gordon 
has shown all her usual pretty observation in 
remembering my Polly-Cockatoo.” 

* Polly-Cockatoo” was his grand name; I had 
only once or twice heard him spoken of by Miss 
Pole in this formal manner, except when she 
was speaking to the servants; then she always 
gave him his full designation, just as most 
people call their daughters Miss, in speaking of 
them to strangers or servants. But since Polly 
was to have a new cage, and all the way from 
Paris too, Miss Pole evidently thought it neces- 
sary to treat him with unusual respect. 

We were obliged to go out to pay some calls ; 
but we left strict orders with Fanny what to do 
if the cage arrived in our absence, as (we had 
calculated) it might. Miss Pole stood ready 
bonneted and shawled at the kitchen door, [ 
behind her, and cook behind Fanny, each of us 
listening to the conversation of the other two. 

“And Fanny, mind if it comes you coax 
Polly-Cockatoo nicely into it. He is very par- 
ticular, and may be attached to his old cage, 
though it is so shabby. Remember, birds have 
their feelings as much as we have! Don’t hurry 
him in making up his mind.” 

* Please, ma’am, [ think an almond would 
help him to get over his feelings,” said Fanny, 
dropping a curtsey at every speech, as she had 
been taught to do at her charity school. 

“ A very good idea, very. If I have my keys 
in my pocket I will give you an almond for him. 
I think he is sure to like the view up the street 
a the window; he likes seeing people, I 
think.” 

“It’s but a dull look-out into the garden ; 
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nowt but dumb flowers,” said cook, touched by 
this allusion to the cheerfulness of the street, as 
contrasted with the view from her own kitchen 
window. 

“It’s a very good look-out for busy people,” 
said Miss Pole, severely. And then, feeling she 
was likely to get the worst of it in an encounter 
with her old servant, she withdrew with meek 
dignity, being deaf to some sharp reply; and of 
course I, being bound to keep order, was deaf 
too. If the truth must be told, we rather 
hastened our steps, until we had banged the 
street-door behind us. 

We called on Miss Matty, of course; and 
then on Mrs. Hoggins. It seemed as if ill-luck 
would have it that we went to the only two 
households of Cranford where there was the en- 
cumbrance of a man, and in both places the man 
was where he ought not to have been—namely, 
in his own house, and in the way. Miss Pole 
—out of civility to me, and because she really 
was full of the new cage for Polly, and because 
we all in Cranford relied on the sympathy of our 
neighbours in the veriest trifle that interested 
us—told Miss Matty, and Mr. Peter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoggins; he was standing in the 
drawing-room, booted and spurred, aud eating 
his hunk of bread-and-cheese in the very pre- 
sence of his aristocratic wife, my lady that was. 
As Miss Pole said afterwards, if refinement was 
not to be found in Cranford, blessed as it was with 
so many scions of county families, she did not 
know where to meet with it. Bread-and-cheese 
in a drawing-room! Onions next. 

But for all Mr. Hoggins’s vulgarity, Miss Pole 
told him of the present she was about to receive. 

“Only think! a new cage for Polly—Polly— 
Polly-Cockatoo, you know, Mr. Hoggins. You 
remember him, and the bite he gave me once 
because he wanted to be put back in his cage, 
pretty bird ?” 

“T only hope the new cage will be strong as 
well as pretty, for I must saya——”_ He caught 
a look from his wife, I think, for he stopped short. 
“ Well, we’re old friends, Polly and I, and he put 
some practice in my way once. I shall be up the 
street this afternoon, and perhaps I shall step in 
and see this smart Parisian cage.” 

“Do!” said Miss Pole, eagerly. ‘Or, if 
you are in a hurry, look up at my drawing-room 
window; if the cage is come, it will be hanging 
out there, and Polly in it.” 

We had passed the omnibus that met the 
train from London some time ago, so we were 
not surprised as we returned home to see Fanny 
half out of the window, and cook evidently 
either helping or hindering her. Then they 
both took their heads in; but there was no cage 
hanging up. We hastened up the steps. 

Both Fanny and the cook met us in the pas- 
sage. 

s Please, ma’am,” said Fanny, “‘there’s no 
bottom to the cage, and Polly would fly away.” 

“ And there’s no top,” exclaimed cook. “ He 
might get out at the top quite easy.” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Pole, brushing past, 
thinking no doubt that her superior intelligence 





was all that was needed to set things to rights. 
On the ground lay a bundle, or a circle of hoops, 
neatly covered over with calico, no more like a 
cage for Polly-Cockatoo than I am like a cage. 
Cook took something up between her finger and 
thumb, and lifted the unsightly present from 
Paris. How I wish it had cvell s there !—but 
foolish ambition has brought people to ruin 
before now; and my twenty shillings are gone, 
sure enough, and there must be some use or 
some ornament intended by the maker of the 
thing before us. 

* Don’t you think it’s a mousetrap, ma’am ?” 
asked Fanny, dropping her little curtsey. 

For reply, the cook lifted up the machine, and 
showed how easily mice might run out; and 
Fanny shrank back abashed. Cook was evi- 
dently set against the new invention, and mut- 
tered about its being all of a piece with French 
things—French cooks, French plums (nasty 
dried-up things), French rolls (as had no sub- 
stance in ’em). 

Miss Pole’s good manners, and desire of 
making the best of things in my presence, in- 
duced her to try and drown cook’s mutterings. 

“Indeed, I think it will make a very nice 
eage for Polly-Cockatoo. How pleased he will 
be to go from one hoop to another, just like a 
ladder, and with a board or two at the bottom, 
and nicely tied up at the top——” 

Fanny was struck with a new idea. 

“Please, ma’am, my sister-in-law has got an 
aunt as lives lady’s-maid with Sir John’s daugh- 
ter—Miss Arley. And they did say as she wore 
iron petticoats all made of hoops——” 

** Nonsense, Fanny !” we all cried; for such a 
thing had not been heard of in all Drumble, let 
alone Cranford, and I was rather looked upon in 
the light of a fast young woman by all the 
laundresses of Cranford, because I had two 
corded petticoats. 

“Go mind thy business, wench,” said cook, 
with the utmost contempt ; “I’ll warrant we’ll 
manage th’ cage without thy help.” 

“It is near dinner-time, Fanny, and the cloth 
not laid,” said Miss Pole, hoping the remark 
might cut two ways; but cook had no notion 
of going. She stood on the bottom step of the 
stairs, holding the Paris perplexity aloft in the air. 

“Tt might do for a meat-safe,” said she. 
“Cover it o’er wi’ canvas, to keep th’ flies out. 
It is a d framework, I reckon, anyhow!” 
She held her head on one side, like a connois- 
seur in meat-safes, as she was. 

Miss Pole said, “ Are you sure Mrs. Gordon 
called it a cage, Mary? Because she is a 
woman of her word, and would not have called 
it so if it was not.” 

“Look here; I have the letter in my 
pocket.” 

“*T have wondered how I could best fulfil 
your commission for me to purchase something 
to the value of’—um, um, never mind—‘ fa- 
shionable and pretty for dear Miss Pole, and at 
length I have decided upon one of the new 
kind of “cages” ’ (look here, Miss Pole; here 
is the word, C.A.G.E.), ‘which are made so 
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much lighter and more elegant in Paris than in 
England. Indeed, I am not sure if they have 
ever reached you, for it is not a month since I 
saw the first of the kind in Paris.’ ” 

“Does she, say anything about — 
Cockatoo?” asked Miss Pole. “ That would 
settle the matter at once, as showing that she 
had him in her mind.” 

** No—nothing.” 

Just then Fanny came along the passage with 
the tray full of dinner-things in her hands. 
When she had put them down, she stood at the 
door of the dining-room taking a distant view of 
the article. “Please, ma’am, it looks like a 
petticoat without any stuff in it ; indeed it does, 
if I’m to be whipped for saying it.” 

But she only drew down upon herself a fresh 
objurgation from the cook; and sorry and an- 
noyed, I seized the opportunity of taking the 
thing out of cook’s hand, and carrying it up- 
stairs, for it was full time to get ready for 
dinner. But we had very little appetite for our 
meal, and kept constantly making suggestions, 
one to the other, as tothe nature and purpose of 
. this Paris “cage,” but as constantly snubbing 
poor little Fanny’s reiteration of “ Please, 
ma’am, I do believe it’s a kind of petticoat—in- 
deed I do.” At length Miss Pole turned upon 
her with almost as much vehemence as cook had 
done, only in choicer language. 

* Don’t be so silly, Fanny. Do you think 
ladies are like children, and must be put in go- 
carts; or need wire guards like fires to surround 
them ; or can get warmth out of bits of whale- 
bone and steel; a likely thing indeed! Don’t 
keep talking about what you don’t understand.” 

So our maiden was mute for the rest of the 
meal. After dinner we had Polly brought up- 
stairs in her old cage, and I held out the new 
one, and we turned it about in every way. At 
length Miss Pole said : 

* Put Polly-Cockatoo back, and shut him up 
in his cage. You hold this French thing up” 
(alas! that my present should be called a 
“ thing”), “ and [ll sew a bottom on to it. Til 
lay a good deal, they’ve forgotten to sew in the 
bottom before sending it off.’ So I held and 
she sewed; and then she held and I sewed, till 
it was all done. Just as we had put Polly- 
Cockatoo in, and were closing up the top with a 
pretty piece of old yellow ribbon—and, indeed, 
it was not a bad-looking cage after all our trouble 
—Mr. Hoggins came up-stairs, having been seen 
by Fanny before he had time to knock at the 

oor. 

“Hallo!” said he, almost tumbling over us, 
as we were sitting on the floor at our work. 
* What’s this ?” 

“It’s this pretty present for Polly-Cockatoo,” 
said Miss Pole, raising herself up with as much 
dignity as she could, “that Mary has had sent 
from Paris for me.” Miss Pole was in great spirits 
now we had got Polly in; I can’t say that I was. 

Mr. Hoggins began to laugh in his boisterous 
vulgar way. 








“For Polly—ha! ha! It’s meant for you, 
Miss Pole—ha! ha! It’s a new invention to 
hold your gowns out—ha! ha!” 

“Mr. Hoggins! you may be a surgeon, and a 
very clever one, but nothing—not even your 
profession—gives you a right to be indecent.” 

Miss Pole was thoroughly roused, and I 
trembled in my shoes. But Mr. Hoggins only 
laughed the more. Polly screamed in concert, 
but Miss Pole stood in stiff rigid propriety, very 
red in the face. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Pole, I am sure. 
But I am pretty certain I am right. It’s no in- 
decency that I can see; my wife and Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam take in a Paris fashion-book between ’em, 
and I can’t help seeing the plates of fashions 
sometimes—ha! ha! ha! Look, Polly has got 
out of his queer prison—ha! ha! ha!” 

Just then Mr. Peter came in; Miss Matty 
was so curious to know if the expected present 
had arrived. Mr. Hoggins took him by the 
arm, and pointed to the poor thing lying on the 
—— but could not explain for laughing. 

iss Pole said : 

“Although I am not accustomed to give an 
explanation of my conduct to gentlemen, {ets 
being insulted in my own house by—by Mr. 
Hoggins, I must appeal to the brother of my old 
ee aed very oldest friend. Is this article a 
lady’s petticoat, or a bird’s cage ?” 

She held it up as she made this solemn in- 
quiry. Mr. Hoggins seized the moment to 
leave the room, in shame, as I supposed, but, 
in reality, to fetch his wife’s fashion-book ; and, 
before 1 had completed the narration of the 
story of my unlucky commission, he returned, 
and, holding the fashion-plate open by the side 
of the extended article, demonstrated the iden- 
tity of the two. 

But Mr. Peter had always a smooth way of 
turning off anger, by either his fun or a compli- 
ment. “It is a cage,” said he, bowing to Miss 
Pole; “ but it is a cage for an angel, instead of 
a bird! Come along, Hoggins, I want to speak 
to you!” 

And, with an apology, he took the offending 
and victorious surgeon out of Miss Pole’s pre- 
sence. For a good while we said nothing; and 
we were now rather shy of little Fanny’s supe- 
rior wisdom when she brought up tea. But to- 
wards night our spirits revived, and we were 

uite ourselves again, when Miss Pole proposed 
that we should cut up the pieces of steel or 
whalebone—which, to do them justice, were 
very elastic—and make ourselves two good com- 
fortable English calashes out of them with the 
aid of a piece of dyed silk which Miss Pole had 
by her. 
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